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EDITORIAL 
THE TEACHER, THE LIBRARIAN AND THE BIBLIOGRAPHER 


A word at the outset about our caption: School and Children’s Lib- 
raries, which to some may appear tautological. “Children’s libraries” in 
library parlance are the children’s departments of public libraries, while 
“school libraries” are — well, school libraries. Much of the material is 
applicable to both ; some of it is more directly concerned with one or the 
other ; all of it serves the common interest of the child. 

With the increasing emphasis in education on the individual develop- 
ment of the child, libraries are figuring more prominently in the educational 
programme. It must be so. The speed and complexity of present-day life 
is sweeping people off their feet because they do not understand and cannot 
cope rationally with the forces around them. It is urgent that every single 
individual should acquire, by extensive reading, for his own good and that 
of society, that wider knowledge and judicious sense of values by which 
alone he can retain his mental balance. 

The child must grow up with a love of knowledge, with a hunger for 
the fullness of life that lies enclosed between the covers of books. He must 
have free access to books. He must feel that they are his, for him to take or 
leave at will without compulsion or interference, Place the right books with- 
in his reach, and he will readily grow to know that he can find there for 
himself answers to the thousand and one questions that daily agitate his 
mind, and which so often are disappointingly turned aside by uninterested 
elders. Give him bright, colourful and artistic picture books and he will be 
drawn to them as by a magnet, and acquire easily and naturally that love 
of things beautiful which will brighten and ennoble his outlook for life. 
Give him story books that really absorb his attention and he will cultivate 
that taste for reading which “maketh a full man”, with a fund of knowledge 
and ideas which will equip him to meet all life’s situations equably and 
sensibly. 

But they must be the right books. By offering an active and sensitive 
young mind books that are beyond his grasp, books which fail to tell him 
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adequately that which he seeks to know, stories or picture books that do not 
appeal to him, his interest in books will be crushed at the outset, and may 
never be revived, to his irreparable loss. 

In South Africa there is as yet practically no organized contact between 
the teacher and the librarian, though their objectives are so much akin. 
Teachers are inclined to be sceptical of librarians, to look upon them as 
intruders presuming to teach them their job ; librarians perhaps tend to be 
a little disdainful of teachers professing to run libraries with no training in 
library methods. 

Actually the qualifications of each are complementary to those of the 
other. The teacher who is interested in children’s reading needs no libra- 
rian to tell her how to encourage a love of books, nor even to tell her which 
are the best books, old or new. But could she lay hand immediately on, say, 
the best edition of a certain classic, a good book on aeroplane construction 
suitable for children in Standard V, or one on electricity for older boys, 
together with the price and publisher ; or a vaguely remembered article in 
“some journal or other published so many months ago”’ ? 


This is the task of bibliography, which constitutes a considerable 
portion of the librarian’s training and daily work. His knowledge is a know- 
ledge not so much of books as of books about books, of the “‘tools of libra- 
rianship”, which enable him to produce at shortest notice any information 
about any printed material, published anywhere, at any time. 

A knowledge of bibliography is the truest helpmate to all who believe 
in books. “For every reader his book and every book its reader” its a popular 
slogan in the library world. But it is not always easy to find just the book 
that is wanted. 

“School libraries” and “Children’s libraries” to many mean collec- 
tions of books consisting almost entirely of story books. Yet the eschewed 
and avoided ‘‘non-fiction” books are quite as important, and can find quite 
as great an appeal, if presented in the right way. It is obvious that some 
books are of greater value than others, both in their immediate appeal and 
the simple enjoyment they afford, and in their intrinsic value in enriching 
the experience and the outlook of the reader. In this crowded twentieth- 
century life of ours, when people have such a diversity of interest, when 
they are bent on living life to the utmost, it is a waste of opportunity to 
spend time reading inferior literature when one might read, and enjoy, 
meatier fare if it came one’s way. 

In the field of non-fiction selection is even more important. It is dis- 
appointing and discouraging alike to the adult and the child, possessed 
with a desire to know something about a subject, to go to the library shelves 
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and find nothing there; it is even more disappointing to find a book, open 
it hopefully, only to find that it is entirely “above his head” and _ useless. 
It is here that selected and annotated bibliographies are so useful — lists 
of recommended books on particular subjects, or for special groups of 
people, with descriptive notes, indicating the manner in which the subject 
is treated, whether intended for the specialist with some knowledge of the 
subject or for the layman with none, the point of view from which it is treat- 
ed, the presence or absence of illustrations, and the like. 


Reading lists which are helpful to the public in choosing their books 
as well as to the librarian in providing them, are becoming more and more 
popular. Folk are liable to be scared off by a bare list of books ; it is incom- 
parably dull and means nothing to them — till they are initiated into its 
use; and they more readily read and appreciate a list with pithy remarks 
than they will a bare enumeration of titles. ‘The better a librarian keeps 
track of the best of such guides, the better he is able to satisfy his clientele. 


“Of making many books there is no end.” Perhaps one day some of 
our aspiring authors will realize that they will do a nobler work not by 
producing still more books for the reading multitudes to flounder amongst, 
but by reading, knowing, and charting for others the existing oceans of 
print. 

This new interest in the reading requirements of the populace at large 
has revealed an astonishing lack of clear, straight-forward, yet reliable 
books on the scientific, political, social, philosophical and other questions 
which interest the man of to-day. We have cases in point at our door: 
readers who want books in the second language, and Non-Europeans who 
want English books, in each case in simple language, without being childish. 
It is likely that in the future teachers and librarians will enter into active 
co-operation with publishers in discovering and meeting requirements in 
this direction. 


Parallel with his “bibliographical” interest, the librarian has his “‘bi- 
bliothecal”” duties — having selected his books his concern is that they 
should be used to their fullest extent. Most people know something about 
classification, cataloguing and book issue records; we shall not dwell here 
on better and less commendable methods. A branch of the work not so 
familiar in this country is the giving of instruction in the use of books and 
libraries, It is astonishing how helpless even university students are in 
finding their way about the world of print : books are asked for vaguely by 
their subject and the colour of their binding — the author and title are to 
them of no importance ; it seldom occurs to some of them to consult a list 
of contents or index to discover whether a book contains the information 
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they require ; and if they are not altogether ignorant of the use of diction- 
aries and encyclopaedias they are quite non-plussed by the symbols and 
abbreviations and other hieroglyphics which abound in them. A little judi- 
cious enlightenment will reveal between the covers of books things before 
undreamed-of in their philosophy. Our bibliography of books about school 
and children’s libraries lists a number of guides explaining the resources 
of printed material, from simple expositions which can be used and enjoyed 
by children, to the more advanced ones intended for teachers. 


The scope of library work with children is limitless. There are the 
story-hours and talks, which can do so much to arouse interest in books ; 
displays of reading matter in conjunction with films or events of the mo- 
ment; co-ordination of library material, especially pictures, with lessons, 
which helps so much to make children love and seek knowledge with a 
native curiosity, instead of unwillingly imbibing what some to them mal- 
evolent authority forces upon them. The story of children’s libraries in 
other countries, so full of originality and vitality, makes one glow at their 
possibilities — the attractive library rooms, the delightful books, the lucid 
and interesting introduction to the use of the library’s resources, the rich 
picture collections that are compiled to satisfy graphically the curiosity of 
youth, and withal the time and care that is expended in making the library 
the spiritual home of the child. 


It is a curious anomaly that in the training of teachers practically no 
attention is devoted to the organized study of books and other printed 
material as outlined here. ‘The teacher, whose task it is to fit his pupils for 
a full and useful life, tends to limit his equipment to a set of cut and dried 
facts which he presents to them, and he leaves them at a loss to supplement 
these facts of their own accord once school is left behind. Is it not really 
rather urgent that all teachers should be given the key to the highways and 
by-ways of this wider world of books, so that they may guide their pupils 
to it? There are indications that educational circles are becoming interested 
in the question, and perhaps in the not too distant future some instruction in 
bibliography and library methods will be incorporated in teacher-training 
courses in this country, as is done overseas. Meanwhile we hope that our 
present special number will stimulate interest. 


Hitherto children’s interests have been included in South African Li- 
raries only incidentally ; in future we hope to devote a section to them 
regularly. The work of the children’s libraries in the Union has been more 
or less fully covered in the present number. In the field of school libraries 
we trod on more uncertain ground ; a few selected schools, whose work 
happened to be known to us, were approached for articles; many others 
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must be doing similar interesting work, and we shall be particularly glad 
to receive contributions, correspondence and discussions from them for 
future numbers. 

To all those who have shown an active interest in our venture and help- 
ed with ideas, articles, compilation and revision of lists, etc. our grateful 
thanks are accorded. So great was the response to our request for co- 
operation, that some articles and suggestions have to be held for the April 
issue. 

In conclusion, teachers, librarians, and others interested are invited to 
consult the South African Library Association, through its Hon. Secretary 
(P.O. Box 397, Pretoria), or through the Hon. Editor of S. A.L. (P.O. 
Box 1176, Johannesburg) on all library affairs, and to make use of the Asso- 
ciation’s comprehensive collection of books on all aspects of library work. 


E. H. 


VAN DIE REDAKSIE 


Dit sal ’n teleurstelling vir menigeen wees dat ons blad, met sy twee- 
talige titel, so weinig Afrikaanse artikels bevat. Ons verseker hulle dat 
dit eerder toeval as opset is. Die groot meerderheid van ons lede is op die 
oomblik Engelssprekend ; die vernaamste kinderbiblioteke is in Engels- 
sprekende sentrums ; en ’n paar Afrikaanse artikels wat ons in die oog gehad 
het was ongelukkig nie betyds gereed nie ; ons hoop om dit in die volgende 
uitgawe te plaas. 

Inmiddels verseker ons ons Afrikaanse lesers dat hulle belange ons na 
aan die hart lé, en dat ons bydraes en voorstelle omtrent hulle besonder 
probleme met vreugde sal verwelkom. 
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‘A SINGING, READING, AND WORKING NATION’ 
OR A COMMENTARY ON 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


by 
E. A. Borcanp, B. A., F. L. A. 


There can be no doubt that library work with children has not yet 
progressed very far in this country. 

The only public libraries which possess children’s departments are 
Johannesburg, Bloemfontein, Durban, Germiston, and Krugersdorp. Even 
cities such as Cape ‘Town and Pretoria have not yet found it possible to spend 
money on children’s libraries. 

School libraries are in as bad a position, and the South African school 
which possesses a decent library is something in the nature of a curiosity. 

In a journal such as this one need hardly stress the fact that libraries 
are as necessary for children as they are for grown-ups ; that the child of 
to-day must read, and be taught to read well, if civilization in South Africa 
is not to be left behind ; and that public libraries and school libraries must 
work together if good results are to be obtained. 

There are about 390,000 white children between the ages of six and 
sixteen in the Union. Every one of these children should find it possible 
to borrow good reading books from public or school libraries. 

At the end of 1936 the Inter-Departmental Committee on Libraries 
requested the four Education Departments to distribute a questionnaire to 
the various schools of the Union. ‘Transvaal and Cape Provinces responded 
to the request and their returns are useful if not perfect ; the other two Pro- 
vinces furnished no information and so, apart from commenting on a few 
details which are generally known, very little can be said of school libraries 
in the Orange Free State or Natal. 


Primary Schools 


Transvaal returns show that 362 primary schools, out of a total of 
1085, possess no libraries of their own ; but 160 of these schools borrow books 
fom other libraries, or are members of the Transvaal Education Depart- 
mernt Circulating School Library operated from Germiston. 
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Transvaal primary school enrolment was 125,799 in 1936. 682,986 books 
were circulated, giving an average of 5.4 books per child per annum. In 
answering the questionnaire 343 schools recorded no circulation figures, 
but a total of two books per child per annum was estimated for these insti- 
tutions, and is included in the figure quoted above. 

651 primary schools subscribe to periodicals and the number of volumes 
obtainable in all schools is 159,977. 

Only 417 schools receive monetary grants from the Education Depart- 
ment ; 56 charge subscriptions ; 239 receive money from donations ; and 
444 spend “school funds” upon library books. 

Twenty-three schools report that they have premises which are used 
for library purposes alone ; but 610 state that the “‘library is used as a class- 
room.” It is impossible to declare how many so-called libraries are merely 
handfuls of books housed in classroom storage cupboards. 

Complete statistics for the Cape Province are not yet available, but it is 
interesting to note that only 609 primary schools answered the questionnaire. 
There are 1867 primary schools in the Cape Province. Can one assume that 
the principals of the schools not answering were so ashamed of their libraries 
that they did not care to report on them? 

Eighteen schools reported that they had no libraries at all ; 558 declared 
that they possess libraries, and sixty-eight borrow from other library institu- 
tions. 

Schools in Aberdeen, Jansenville, Steytlerville and Willowmore dis- 
tricts contribute £1 per annum to a common fund for the maintenance of a 
“Floating-library” scheme. The total enrolment of the schools reporting 
from these districts is 939, and the total circulation of books 13,537, which 
gives an average of 14.4 per child per annum. Compare this figure with the 
general average of the Province — 7.01. 

Another circulating library system exists in the districts Ceres, Malmes- 
bury and Tulbagh ; and a third caters for schools in the Sutherland area. 

Cape primary schools possess 176,389 books for the use of 40,658 pupils. 
The total circulation for schools answering the circular is 285,190; this 
includes estimates of circulation in 195 schools which were incapable of 
supplying exact figures. 


High Schools 


In the Transvaal Province all forty high schools possess libraries ; five 
borrow from other institutions. Their total book stock is 75,027, and annual 
circulation 173,934. 14,418 children attend high school, and each child 
reads, on the average, 12.1 books every year. 
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Similar details concerning Cape Province schools are, unfortunately, 
not yet to hand. 

Thirty-one of the Transvaal high schools obtain monetary assistance 
from the Education Department ; 17 charge subscriptions ; twenty-five have 
accepted donations, and 30 spend money out of “school funds’’. 


Finance 


It is not very encouraging to know that a Transvaal primary school child 
reads less than one book in two months, and that children in the Cape Pro- 
vince read only seven books in a year. Why are our figures so low ? Where- 
ever an investigator goes, whether to England, Scotland, Canada or the 
United States,he always finds that where books are made available to children 
they are read. It is no good stating that South Africans are outdoor folk and 
therefore not great readers ; they would be as great readers as any others if 
they had access to the right type of books. Two years ago people were saying 
that the Transvaal “‘veldsman”’ was not a reader ; he had no books. With the 
advent of the Rural Free Library Service, the Transvaaler is proving himself a 
reader, and in some centres the average books read per member per annum 
is well over twenty. 


Reading broadens the mind ; a library is as necessary to a school or to 
a college as desks or black-boards are. ‘The education authorities should 
provide the funds necessary for the establishment and maintenance of proper 
school libraries. Larger schools should have libraries of their own, contain- 
ing basic collections of well-known classics, as well as books of the day. 

These libraries should be supported by institutions which would circulate 
literature, act as a clearing house for inter-school-library loans, carry out 
purchases, and give advice on administrative detail. Small schools cannot 
be expected to possess very well-equipped libraries ; but if they could be- 
come members of circulating libraries, they would enjoy all the advantages 
attaching to membership of a large library. 

But the responsibility for conducting and financing these libraries 
should rest upon the education authority. 

At present the Transvaal Education Department will give a grant not 
exceeding twenty pounds to each of its schools on the £ for £ basis. The 
system is ridiculous. ‘For whosoever hath, to him shall be given’. A school ina 
rich area can always obtain the maximum ; a school in a poor area, where 
cannot afford to provide even boots or shoes for their children, let alone 
contribute to “‘school funds”, can claim no support at all from the Education 
Department. 


A large circulatory library scheme, such as that conducted by Germiston 
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Library, can be operated for less than 8d. per head served per annum. Circul- 
ating library systems working throughout the Transvaal Province would 
cost the Education Department only £5,300 per annum. Is it not worth it ? 
Every child would be given an opportunity to read, to develop individuality 
of thought, and to realise the value of seeking information in books. 


It should not be necessary, as it is now, for municipalities, disgusted 
with the tardiness of the Education Department, to establish school libraries 
paid for out of municipal rates ; it should not be necessary for hard-working 
principals of schools to waste their time arranging concerts, bridge-drives, 
bazaars and so on, to collect a few pence so that books, part of education 
equipment, may be bought. It should not be necessary for the country child, 
or for the town child living in poverty-stricken areas to be penalized. 

Johannesburg, two years ago, realized that children were not being 
taught to read properly in schools; children were being taught to hate books. 
The Education Department would not assist the city in its programme of 
developing reading, and so the city itself decided to establish libraries in 
a number of Johannesburg schools. Johannesburg did a great service to its 
citizens by its action, but that fact should not relieve the Education Depart- 
ment of its responsibility towards Johannesburg school children. 


Public library governing bodies are eager to encourage reading ; nearly 
all Reef towns possess children’s libraries or are desirous of establishing 
children’s libraries, but all their work must be regarded as supplementary 
to that of the school library, and the school library is the financial responsi- 
bility of the Education Department. 


The £ for £ system must be abolished. It exists also in the Cape Pro- 
vince, and the Orange Free State, and its evil influence is manifest through- 
out the reports of schools answering the recent questionnaire. Some schools 
report grants to the value of 13 /4 or 16/8, or similar sums. What good can 
13 /4 or 16/8 produce ? How many books can be purchased for these trivial 
amounts ? 


Quite a number of schools seem to be unaware that they may claim 
moneys from the Cape or Transvaal Education Departments ; they bliss- 
fully report amounts obtained as donations or school funds, but declare that 
they obtain nothing from their respective Education Departments. 

Teachers, as a whole, seem to be insufficiently interested in the school 
library ; not one library in the whole of South Africa has a ‘““Teacher-lib- 
rarian’’. Only one school, in the Cape Province, reports that its library is 
classified by any of the well-known schemes. This library uses Dewey. 


One begins to despair of ever obtaining proper school libraries when a 
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Head Master of a school can seriously answer a question in the following 
manner :— 

Question : ‘“Word kinders geéksamineer of verwag om aantekenings oor 
gelese boeke in te dien ?” 


Answer : “Pols word gevoel’’. 


Numbers of teachers seem to think that it is better to purchase a great 
number of copies of one periodical than to spend the same money buying 
different journals. One school buys 150 copies of Die Huisgenoot. Another 
purchases 50 copies of Die Jongspan, but no other periodical. I venture to 
suggest that as great a variety of periodicals as possible should be purchased, 
and that copies bought circulate among pupils. It is obvious that children 
would view the latter method with greater interest. 


Public Libraries. Children’s Sections 


Bloemfontein has a Free Children’s Library, with about 2,000 members. 
The library is attractively furnished and contains an excellent stock of books. 
Every effort is made to interest children in reading, and the children’s lib- 
rarian is kept busy answering questions, conducting story-hours and assist- 
ing children in their efforts to produce and even to write plays. 

The children’s section of the Durban library is famous throughout the 
country. Housed near the adult department of the Municipal Library, 
Durban’s children’s section occupies two large rooms, suitably equipped, 
Members of this juvenile section are taught how to use catalogues to best 
advantage. In addition to the ordinary routine of the library, special work 
is done in collaboration with the Education Department. A list of talks is 
sent to every Government School; principals select talks they consider 
interesting and send classes to listen. Each class attends during school 
hours in charge of a teacher. Thirty-five talks were given in 1936. Every 
week the children’s librarian broadcasts a story or a talk from Durban Radio 
Station. In the opinion of the librarian this method is more effective than 
the more orthodox story-hour in encouraging children to read. 

Ever since 1918, as a result of the invitation of the then librarian,Mr.M. 
M. Stirling, Germiston, children have been allowed to borrow books free 
of charge from their Public Library. 

The library has approximately 2,000 members, and is in charge of a 
full-time librarian. 

Children are encouraged to take an active interest in the Library, and 
on a certain day every week more books are issued in the Children’s Lib- 
rary during the five hours of opening than are issued the same day by the 
adult library which is open for twelve hours. . 
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A great deal of the routine work of the library is done by children, who 
show themselves to be very keen on issuing, stamping, mending books and 
returning them to the shelves. 


The library is attempting to build up a picture collection, from which 
later on sets may be borrowed by school teachers and others interested. 
The work of cutting out illustrations, classifying material, pasting into books, 
etc. is largely done by members of the children’s department. Stories are 
told in the library. 


A feature of this Children’s Library is its wash-basin. Formerly children 
with very dirty hands frequented the Library, and although for that reason 
they were occasionally sent home without books, very little notice was taken 
of the admonishments of the children’s librarian. Now that a wash-basin has 
been installed, dirty hands are less in evidence. Perhaps the ordeal of hav- 
ing to scrub in public now induces the children to wash at home. 


Johannesburg’s is the only Children’s Library in the country which 
receives adequate financial support, and which can compare favourably with 
similar libraries overseas. 


Under the charge of a full-time librarian and her assistant, the Johan- 
nesburg Children’s Library occupies two large and excellently furnished 
rooms. One of these, on the ground floor, is used as a circulation department. 

More than three thousand children are registered as borrowers, although 
a deposit of 2 /6 is asked of every prospective member. Attempts are made 
to guide the reading of children by means of lists of recommended books, 
story-hours, and personal guidance. Classes from local schools visit the 
library and are instructed in its use. 

Only one criticism may be levelled at Johannesburg, and that is its lack 
of branches in residential areas. Fortunately the authorities are as well 
aware of this deficiency as anyone else is, and it may not be long before a 
number of children’s libraries are flourishing in the suburbs. 

The Children’s Reference Department, occupying the second room 
belonging to the Johannesburg Children’s section, is unique in South Africa. 
Apart from providing ordinary reference works, the policy of preserving 
for reference one copy of every book that one would recommend to a child, 
is being carried out. 


Krugersdorp Children’s Library occupies a beautifully decorated room 
in the library building. 

A subscription of 1/- per annum is charged, and membership is appro- 
ximately 2,000. 
Schools co-operate with the Library in inducing children to read ; 
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classes visit the Library, and batches of books are lent to schools ; every 
Friday afternoon stories are told to the children. 

In many towns, Vereeniging, Springs, Brakpan, and others, children’s 
sections of a minor nature are to be found. 

The country needs to awaken to the value of children’s libraries. Child- 
ren are much more important persons, from a library point of view, than 
hundreds of adults whose chief demand upon the libraries is a bright novel 
to while away an idle hour. If these people can have libraries produced for 
them, surely the children of the country, the coming citizens, upon whom 
books can be of so great an influence for good or for bad, should have lib- 
raries too. 

Public libraries are the financial responsibility of Municipalities. Let 
them do their work properly and provide good reading for their younger 
citizens !_ School libraries are the responsibility of the Education Depart- 
ments. Let them improve the disgraceful conditions that now exist! 

But while library conditions in South Africa are bad,one cannot say that 
it is through lack of interest on all sides. We have institutions which are 
doing noble work in the spread of learning through reading. 

The Central Library of the Department of Agriculture lends books to 
twenty-six country schools ; the Durban Public Library is about to put into 
operation a scheme of circulating libraries for the schools of the district. 

The late Mr. J. W. Jagger left in trust to the Diocesan College Council, 
Rondebosch, sums of money, the interest on which is expended upon prov- 
iding high schools with small libraries of good books in English. Every 
high school of the Union of South Africa benefits under this bequest, being 
given books to the value of £7 once in four years. 

The School Library System of the Johannesburg Public Library has 
already been mentioned. 

“Die Openbare Afrikaans-Nederlandse Boekery en Lees Kamer”’, Cape 

Town, has established reading circles in the regions of Stellenbosch, 
Wellington and Uitenhage. Boxes of books are circulated among these 
reading circles ; but owing to the high cost of sending books by rail or by 
post, the activities of this ‘““Boekery” are limited. 
__ The Orange Free State Teachers’ Association organizes a free circulat- 
ing library. It serves the needs of farm schools. Collections of books are 
sent to schools and when finished with, exchanged for others. The collections 
bear the names of donors, e. g. Hertzog Library ; Havenga Library, etc. 

The Association reports that it cannot cope with the demand ; and one 
must certainly be amazed that the Orange Free State Education Department 
does nothing towards financially aiding this scheme. (The total amount 
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distributed in 1935 /6 among schools by the Orange Free State Education 
Department, on the £ for £ basis, was only £1,500). 

Another admirable association assisting Orange Free State schools is 
the Oranje-Vrouevereniging. This society has shown itself to be highly 
concerned with reading and general cultural development, and has made 
various efforts towards improving conditions in the central province. The 
Vrouevereniging carried out a reading survey of the Province in 1930. 
During a congress of four Afrikaans Women’s Associations in 1933 the 
Oranje-Vrouevereniging exhibited a model farm school library ; this display 
created much attention and has since been retained for the guidance of 
teachers in training at the Normal College. 

In 1935 the Vereniging adopted as its motto: “‘a singing, reading and 
working nation !” and since then the society has been very active in organiz- 
ing book-weeks, essay competitions, and the like. 

One can only wish that similar organizations would make their presence 
felt in other parts of South Africa. 

The Transvaal School Library System and the Transvaal Rural Free Lib- 
rary System, both operated by Germiston (Carnegie) Public Library, are 
travelling library systems providing reading matter for nearly twenty- 
thousand Transvaal children. ‘Town schools, country schools, poor schools 
and rich schools borrow books from these library systems. Only lack of 
funds prevents these systems from incorporating nearly every school in the 
Transvaal Province. Applications for inclusion are constantly being received 
at Germiston, but without adequate financial support, refusals must needs 
be equally constant. 


“TI am convinced that too much stress has been laid on a supposed 
distinction between informational and recreational reading. This depends 
rather on the intent of the reader than on the content of the book. The 
confusion here is a double one, where it is assumed that fiction is in some 
way an inferior class, whose reading is to be discouraged. First, recreational 
reading is not inferior to informational, and secondly, fiction is not neces- 
sarily recreational reading. One may read mathematics for recreation and 
a novel to be able to pass an examination. I believe that we are changing our 
opinion with regard to this matter and that the library is responding or will 
shortly respond to this change.” 

(“The Library’s place in a changing world”, by Arthur E. Bostwick, in 
The Library journal, January 1, 1933, p. 7.) 
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THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 
THAT SUFFERS FROM GROWING PAINS 
by 
M. W. SHILLING, 
Librarian, Krugersdorp Public Library 


There was a certain Tuesday afternoon, when, for obvious strategic 
reasons, the ‘Town Councillors were invited to the Krugersdorp Library 
to see for themselves the veritable hive of industry that existed there. In 
particular, funds were needed for the Children’s Room, and it was there the 
Councillors were rather anxiously led to witness the ‘congested areas’ pre- 
valent in that department. I still have visions of several of our venerable 
and well-built men of affairs embarking on a sea of wriggling, giggling 
children — admiring the hand-painted frieze while youngsters biffed them 
below the belt — remarking on the convenience of the small furniture 
whilst chairs were pushed violently against their knees. They bore it bravely, 
but as soon as they felt they had seen what was to be seen, they gladly 
escaped. And the children, having hung about a little longer, demanded to 
know when the cakes were being given out ! But all went off well, and the 
Councillors were duly impressed. I am always a little absent-minded when 
people ask me why the Children’s Room was so very over-crowded that 
afternoon. 

It is surely a proof of the pleasing progress the Children’s Room has 
made since it was built in 1933, when, only four years after its inauguration, 
the need for enlargement is already apparent... and indeed urgent. The 
Library Committee considered the venture in somewhat of a pioneering 
spirit when, five years ago, plans were drawn up for an additional room 20’ 
< 30’ — “the proposed Children’s Reading Room”. The Town Council 
granted no extra building funds for this room, and money was obtained by 
careful saving on the part of the librarian from the annual sustentation grant. 
Both Committee and Mrs. Gray, the librarian at that time, are to be congra- 
tulated on managing the library finances through that year when £600 odd 
had to be conjured up to pay for the new room. 

With the new room, improved reading facilities were offered to the 
children. Prior to the opening of the Children’s Room only pupils attending 
High School were allowed to borrow books free of deposit or subscription. 
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In the following year students of both Primary and High Schools could 
enrol as members on payment of a shilling subscription per year. Close co- 
operation with the schools had the most interesting results. Certain schools 
agreed to pay for every child on the roll. It followed that it was in their 
own interests that as many of their scholars borrowed from the library as 
possible. The fact that our student membership has risen from 512 in 1933, 


to 2,251 in 1937 is a happy proof that the children are learning to appreciate 
their library. 


Having, I suppose, had a good dose of Mr. Berwick Sayers while at- 
tending his lectures in London, | like to consider the abolition of the shilling 
subscription and the institution instead of free reading not only for the 
children but also for the adult members. The only drawback to such a 
scheme is, of course, a financial one. While a library has to consider every 
penny — both where it comes from and where it goes — it is impossible to 
introduce the ideal into librarianship. But I hope the day will come when 
any child in Krugersdorp will be entitled to enrol at the Library with no 
restriction other than a parent’s or a teacher’s guarantee. 


I am told when I mention this dream of mine, that the subscription is 
necessary to impress the value of their books upon the children — to make 
them realise they must pay for their reading as they would pay for their 
cinema and their sweeties. But why should they view their library round the 
edge of a shilling ? Why should they pay for that part of their education 
which is as essential to them as their daily school classes ? Do boys and girls 
in England and America use their libraries the more casually because they 
pay nothing for the right to read ? 


Any effort on the part of the children to lend a hand is encouraged and 
it is not an infrequent pleasure to see self-appointed helpers straightening 
shelves or assisting in some other small way. These helpers are without 
exception girls. I do not think it peculiar to our library that the boys are 
reticent in discussing or taking advice on their reading. The majority can 
always find a Westerman, a Capt. W. E. Johns or a Hendrik Brand on the 


shelf — and it is only when some favourite is missing that they open their 
mouths to ask. 


The weekly Story Hour is a considerable aid towards that understand- 
ing between assistant and children that is so essential. The old favourites 
come out to be thumbed and treasured again. . . Lang’s Fairy Books, Rose 
Fyleman’s Fairy stories, Dr. Do-Little, Winnie the Pooh—and, I am 
pleased to say, Arthur Ransome’s ‘Swallows and Amazons’. And, please, 
whom am I forgetting ?. . .‘Ameliaranne’! When I told them I was wanting 
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pictures for a collection for their own use, the children brought all manner 
of illustrations tome. Even a birds egg collection, which consisted chiefly of 
one species of egg, was presented and gratefully received. A box of butter- 
flies impaled on pins now adorns one of the walls. A few months ago I ar- 
ranged a concert to raise funds for the Children’s Library, and since then 
several little independent efforts have been held by the children themselves 
— entrance 1d. or 3d.— to enable me to buy yet another book for their 
shelves. Given encouragement, the children will make the fullest use of 
any facilities offered them. 

The atmosphere I strive to create both in the adult and the children’s 
departments is one of friendliness and help. ‘There is no hushed oppres- 
sion — the only room where quiet is a matter of course and not a matter of 
rule is the Reading Room. 

If and when the opportunity for enlarging the Children’s Room arises, 
then will be the time to introduce new and interesting equipment and fur- 
nishings, which hitherto space, time and funds have not permitted. There 
will be a corner for qui.t study where homework can be done and where the 
more serious books will be kept. ‘There will be a corner for the tiny tots 
where they look at pictures and learn to handle books. This optimistic 
thought reminds me of a stanza appearing in a recent trade journal :— 

“Child, have you never heard it said 

‘That you are heir to all the ages ? 

Why, then, your hands were never made 

To tear these beautiful thick pages’. 
I am afraid that even the sentiments in such a verse would never prolong 
the life of a child’s story book. 

In this Children’s Room there will be the usual cornerless tables well 
supplied with juvenile literature, and an interesting display board where 
topical news items will be in some way dealt with. A child’s play-reading 
group will also be formed, probably in connexion with the Story Hour, 
and for this purpose a small movable stage or platform will be built. Inte- 
rest in art and travel will be stimulated by collections of replicas of the 
world’s famous pictures, and classified illustrations of countries and 
nations. These collections will be available for issue to school teachers 
for demonstration purposes. 

Children growing up in a junior library where their interests are at- 
tracted and sustained are bound to become useful members of the adult 
library in later years. ‘The safest, surest way to ensure that the public 
becomes ‘library-conscious’ is to attract the children — the public of to- 


morrow. 


Library of the Girls’ High School, Pietermaritzburg 


ibrary of the Children’ Ti 
Library of the Children’s Department, Germiston Public Library st 
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THE USES AND ARRANGEMENT OF A PICTURE 


COLLECTION 
by 
Miss H. M. AustIN, 


University of Cape Town Library 


Pictures are of great value as an aid to teaching — nowadays, indeed, 
they are regarded as indispensable in the teaching of certain subjects. Re- 
cognising this fact, it was felt that the Library should provide a collection of 
pictures for the use of Education students who could not spare the time to 
look for their own material, in order to give them practice in selecting and 
using pictures during their training at the University. 

The picture collection at the Cape Town University was established 
in 1932 and since then, although it is essentially one of the spare-time 
jobs in the Library, has continued to grow slowly but steadily, and at trifling 
cost. Cuttings from the weekly Intaglio section of the Cape Times formed 
the nucleus of the collection, supplemented by back numbers of the J/lus- 
trated London News presented by the University Staff Association. The 
latter have proved extremely useful, particularly for pictures of contemporary 
events such as the Coronation, for portraits, and for archaeological disco- 
veries. 

Only pictures of factual interest are used, 7. e. those illustrating some 
definite landscape, historic event, scientific or other object, or flora and 
fauna. ‘‘Fancy” pictures are of little educational value. Pictures illust- 
rating imaginary scenes and characters from books and stories are included 
in some collections but were excluded from the University collection as they 
have been condemned by educational authorities as interfering with the 
child’s own pictorial image, which is of greater educational value. 

In order to widen the scope of the collection, a circular letter was sent 
out to a number of organisations — consulates, publicity and travel bu- 
reaux, shipping firms, railway companies, and so on. The response has been 
very generous, both here and overseas. We have found that in many cases, 
particularly in Canada and the U. S. A.,our name has been handed on from 
one organisation to another, and in this way a great deal of material which 
we would not otherwise have been able to obtain has been made available to 
us.Not all of it, of course, is of great value ; the pictures in many of the bro- 
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chures are too small to cut out. In such cases the whole booklet is filed in the 
classified pamphlet collection, and an entry made in the Subject catalogue 
under the name of the place described : e. g. 
Ceylon. 
Illustrated and descriptive booklets. 
915.48 /P 


Although these are our main sources of supply, there are many others 
besides — publishers’ prospectuses, for instance, and calendars, magazines 
such as the Cape Times and B. S. A. annuals, and so on. Students are asked 
to let us know when they are not able to find what they want,and an attempt 
is then made to fill the gap. 

Method of arranging the material. ‘The pictures selected are cut out and 
mounted on stiff buff-coloured cardboard 12}” x 10”. Pictures which are 
too large to be so treated, e. g., the full-page Cape Times Intaglio supple- 
ments, are folded and kept in envelopes the same size as the mounts, and 
filed with them. These envelopes are useful, too, for containing sets of 
post-cards, and miscellaneous cuttings dealing with the same subject. We 
have an envelope, for instance, into which we put pictures of the Cape Town 
University — the fire ot the Medical School, the floodlit buildings at Coro- 
nation time, and so on. 

The pictures are filed vertically in a Sankey-Sheldon steel cabinet 
consisting of four drawers on ball-bearing rollers which glide smoothly out 
at atouch. There is ample room in it for the 1600 pictures which the col- 
lection at present contains. This cabinet stands in the reading-room, a few 
yards away from the assistant’s desk, and the students, under supervision, 
are allowed to choose their pictures for themselves. These are filed in alpha- 
betical order, the subject being typed in capitals at the top left-hand corner 
of the mount. Although the collection is thus self-indexing, it has been 
found useful to leave a typed list of subject headings lying on top of the 
cabinet,as students find that it saves time to glance through the list first before 
examining the pictures themselves. In addition the see and see also references 
given in this list are essential to the success of the collection, as it is often 
difficult to foresee under what heading a picture will most usefully be placed; 
e.g. should a reproduction of a picture by a well-known South African 
artist illustrating native types be entered under South Africa — Native races, 
or Art, South African? A reference seems the only remedy. 

Subject headings for the most part are specific, but it has been found 
preferable not to apply this principle too rigidly. In a collection of this sort, 
there are many advantages to be gained from entering a picture under 
country sub-divided by topic, and depending on references to cover in- 
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consistencies. In the case of South Africa, it is undoubtedly preferable to 
bring together all the material we have than to scatter it by subject. 

The collection was originally classified mainly on a geographical basis, 
with specific headings for secondary subjects. For instance, pictures of 
different types of bridges were entered not under Bridges but under the 
country in which located. As there was then no typed index to headings, 
this arrangement was found to be unsatisfactory as soon as the collection 
began to expand. ‘The geographical basis of classification has now been 
very largely modified and pictures are entered under specific subjects where 
possible. It is practically impossible, however, to keep the classification of 
a picture collection wholly logical and consistent. Local conditions and 
demands call for individual adaptations. 

Where the pictures are handled by the staff only, a systematic classi- 
fication schedule, such as Dewey, is undoubtedly the best method of arrang- 
ing the material. ‘The class number is written in the left hand corner of the 
mounted picture and the pictures are filed in numerical order. But most 
collections will be handled by the students themselves and in this case the 
alphabetical arrangement proves easier to manage. A very useful list of 
subject headings is given in Dana’s The Picture Collection. 

Our method of issuing the pictures, though hardly adequate for an 
extensive collection, has so far proved quite satisfactory. The number of 
pictures being borrowed is noted on a slip of paper, which is filed in a tempo- 
rary paper pocket signed by the student, and dated with the day’s date. 
In order to keep the pictures clean, they are issued in a stiff paper folder on 
which is stamped the date of issue. No time limit is set, nor the number of 
pictures restricted, as experience has shown that students keep within rea- 
sonable limits in each case. 

Each time a picture is issued, a mark is made in pencil at the back of 
the mount. This record is a useful, though not infallible guide to the popula- 
rity and usefulness of any particular picture, during the periodical overhauls 
which even a comparatively new and small collection needs. As each pic- 
ture is stamped with the date of its inclusion, any unused pictures can easily 
be located. 

Although the collection is used almost entirely by Education students, 
the Art class has recently shown an interest in it, and 100 pictures of Cape 
wild flowers are at present on long loan at the Art School. Other depart- 
ments, moreover, seeing its utility, have established picture collections of 
their own dealing with their own subject. 

While it is hoped that the quality of our collection will continue to 
improve, it is unlikely that its scope need ever greatly be enlarged. For 
those libraries, however, which have not yet developed this branch of lib- 
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rary service, there is an open field. A well-organised and comprehensive 
collection at the municipal public library would be of great value. From this, 
special collections could be lent to any teachers from local schools sending in 
requests. Until this branch of library service is more fully developed in 
South Africa, however, teachers would be well advised to start their own 
collections. It will be found a fascinating hobby. The collection can be 
built up easily and cheaply. The chief items of expenditure are the mounts 
and the drawers for storing the mounted pictures. The ball-bearing cabinet 
used in the University library is undoubtedly the best repository, but it is 
probably too expensive for the average school library. A very useful and 
serviceable alternative is fully described by Frebault in the pamphlet quoted 
below. This consists of a series of light wooden boxes in which the pictures 
are filed according to the arrangement adopted. ‘The lids may be kept 
closed or opened to form a display of selected pictures. This feature will 
appeal to the public librarian rather than the school librarian. 


It will be found that the teacher need devote her energies only to se- 
lecting and classifying pictures. The pupils can very well be trained to do 
the routine work of cutting and mounting pictures and of writing allotted 
subject headings in the proper place. These tasks should be regarded as 
honoured responsibilities and may be graded so as to increase the sense of 
privilege. 


Once established, the collection will prove a great asset to any school 
library. The pictures will be found invaluable for illustrating ordinary 
class lessons, or special talks or lectures. ‘They may be used to form displays 
of illustrative materials on special topics — pictures will stimulate interest 
in any topic to which it is desired to draw attention, more quickly than any 
other agency. If such displays can be set up in the library itself, they form 
good publicity material for the library. The picture collection can incorpo- 
rate special collections on any subject in which the school may be particu- 
larly interested ; for instance, an art collection of reproductions of famous 
pictures might be made. 


The picture collection will, in fact, prove of value in almost every 
branch of the teacher’s work and will more than repay the time, money and 
labour spent on it. 


References 


The following are recommended to anyone interested in the picture 
collection :— 
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MEETING OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND LIBRARIANS 
Johannesburg, 8th September, 1937. 


On Wednesday, 8th September, an informal meeting of the principals 
and librarians of the schools participating in the Schools’ Libraries scheme 
was held in the Johannesburg Public Library to discuss the working of the 
scheme. 

Mr. Maldwyn Edmund, Chairman of the Library Committee of the 
Johannesburg City Council, assured those present that the Council would 
always do everything in its power to encourage and develop the school lib- 
raries of the city. He dwelt in particular on the enthusiasm of Miss Taylor, 
the Children’s Librarian. 

Miss Speight then extended a welcome on behalf of the Library offi- 
cials in Afrikaans. The principal paper of the afternoon, read by Miss Taylor, 
is reproduced elsewhere in this issue. 

A discussion followed, in which several people took part. One speaker 
pointed out the importance of home influence in forming reading tastes, and 
said that he would like to see adult branch libraries established in the schools, 
where parents and children could meet and choose their books in an atmos- 
phere of unrestraint and common interest. He also advised the reading in 
class of stories from library books to rouse the interest of the children. 

Another speaker made some pertinent remarks apropos of the needs of 
the schools in poorer suburbs, where the children had no home guidance, 
and the parents had no means, even if they had the inclination,to buy books 
themselves. He asked the City Council to remember these facts when 
considering educational expenditure. He also mentioned the great value 
picture collections as a corollary to book collections. 

Mr. Morrison, Director of the Africana Museum, drew attention to the 
unique opportunity offered by the Museum for making the history of our 
country alive and interesting. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ORGANISATION 


OF A PRIMARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


by 
ELIZABETH 'TAYLOR, 
Children’s Librarian, Johannesburg Public Library 


In 1936 the Johannesburg City Council voted a sum of money for the 
provision of library books to the schools in the Johannesburg Municipal 
area, the books to be administered by, and come under the control of the 
Johannesburg Public Library.* This scheme has not been in operation for 
very long, and at present the service is barely adequate. At the time of writ- 
ing, over fifty schools are being served, the children enjoying the use of 
the books, ranging from Standard II to Standard VIII. It is hoped later 
to extend the service to high schools and private schools, but it was consider- 
ed that the needs of the average Government primary and intermediate 
schools were the most pressing. 

The lists of books are compiled by the Library, and are submitted to 
a committee of school principals and inspectors for approval. All sugges- 
tions from school librarians and principals are welcomed. An endeavour is 
being made to build up a good permanent library in every school in the 
Johannesburg Municipal area, this collection to remain in the school and 
to be administered by the school authorities. 

The substance of this article is taken from a paper which was read to 
a meeting of school principals and school librarians held last September, 
and the observations and suggestions are based on what I have actually 
seen in the schools I have visited. 

One of the first questions I have been asked in many of the schools is 
whether it is better to have all the books in one central library, or to have 
a small collection in each classroom. I should like to see both systems work- 
ing at once. The classroom collection would be a small, very carefully 
selected one, of books of a slightly higher standard, perhaps, than those in 
the main library, and, during the year, the teacher would have every oppor- 
tunity of discussing them and talking them over with the children, so that 
they would be well-loved friends by the end of the year. The reading 


* Cf. S. A. L. 5, no. 2 : 88, Oct. 1937, 
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habits thus encouraged could be enlarged and fostered by the use of the 
central library, under the guidance of a sympathetic librarian. 

But I realise that this scheme is ideal, and at present most primary 
schools have not enough books to go round as it is, and cannot afford to 
split up their collections in this way. It is important to have the books in 
one large collection, as it gives a greater choice, and every child has more 
opportunity to read the books he wants to read. Division into class libraries 
forces the making of rather arbitrary decisions. For what standard is 
Alice in Wonderland most useful ? How can we decide that the Standard V 
child has finished with The Jungle Books ? 

Even when all the books are kept together, there remains the difficulty 
of offering a sufficiently large choice, if the collection is small. If, for ex- 
ample, one class comes to the library at a time, hands in the books, and 
chooses others, the choice will be limited to the small number of book in the 
hands of the class, and a very few — usually the least popular — books 
which are left on the shelves. There are several ways out of this difficulty. 
Perhaps one of the best is to let several classes hand in their books in the 
morning, and then visit the library to borrow books in the afternoon, this 
time in a different order. 

When the decision to form one central collection has been made, there 
comes the great problem of where to house it. A number of schools have to 
be content with a weather-proof cupboard on the verandah. Others have 
been lucky enough to have a small classroom available which could be 
turned into a library room, provided with shelving, and furnished with 
a few tables and chairs where the children could sit and read. One Inter- 
mediate school has made a very pleasant little library room from a spare 
cloakroom. Another, by years of effort, has raised the money to build its 
own library, a properly designed little building, complete with cloakroom 
and rest room, as well as the very attractive library room itself. But these 
lucky schools are rare exceptions. Apparently the educational authorities 
have never recognised the necessity of a library as a part of primary school 
equipment, a policy so obviously short-sighted that it is hardly necessary 
to elaborate it. 

An enormous proportion of school children do not continue their 
formal schooling after the primary school stage is passed. It is these child- 
ren in particular who should be given every opportunity to form good read- 
ing habits while they are at school. It is the best, almost the only way of 
ensuring that they will continue their mental development when they leave 
school. I cannot attach any blame to the teachers in this connexion. They, 
one and all, realize the importance of books and libraries to the children. 
But perhaps they have not been quite emphatic and loud enough in their 
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Library of the Girls’ High School; Pietermaritzburg 


The furniture and fittings are of teak. The floor is polished and uncovered except for two 


large hearth rugs in front of the fire-places. Electric lights are installed. 


Dark blue roller blinds are installed as well as heavy saxe blue appliqued curtains and saxe 
blue table cloths. The mantelpieces are decorated with a clock and the school trophies’ 
while on the walls above the book-shelves are good Medici prints. The tops of the shelves 
are reserved for specimens of good pottery. 


(Redrawn by J. Fassler, B. Arch., Depart. of Architecture, Univ. of the Witwatersrand’ 
from a pencil sketch submitted by the Principal of the Girls’ High School. 
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Shelves 12” deep, window height, 
for dictionaries, etc. 


Entrance 
Museum case 


Framed rules, plan, classification 
scheme, etc. 


Catalogue cabinet 
Open shelves 
Drawers, large and small ) 3’ high 


Receptacle for portfolios 


J-K Cases with 10” shelves. On one 


side, upper half with glazed doors 
to lock ; lower half pigeon-holed 
for back numbers of periodicals, 
and closed by panelled doors. 


Window seat masking dwarf ra- 
diators 


Normal open case, 7’ high and 7” 
shelving 


Tables and arm-chairs 
Wall case for fiction 


Position of one pair of lamp globes 


Model plan of an open access school library with maximum capacity of 8,000 volumes. 
Redrawn by J. Fassler, B. Arch., Dept. of Architecture, Univ. of the Witwatersrand, from 
A Guide for school librarians, issued by The Incorporated Association cf Assistant Masters 
in Secondary Schools, O. U. P., 1937, and recommended in this issue. 
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protests against the inadequate equipment which has been offered them in 
the past. 


A few suggestions as to the manner of recording the issues of books 
might be useful. A special card has been provided with every book sent 
out by the Johannesburg Public Library. On this card is written the book 
number, the author and title of the book, and the card is ruled to provide 
columns for the name of the borrower, the date of issue and the date of 
return. The use of these cards for the recording of issues would, I am 
certain, be far more efficient than the class list or ledger system still in use 
in some schools. I suggest the following method of use as being the most 
practical. 


The cards should be kept in the books, in special pockets pasted into the 
cover,and designed to hold the cards. When the child has selected his book, 
he writes his name and the date in the space provided, and shows both 
book and card to the librarian, or to a library prefect, for checking. The 
card is then filed in a tray. When the book is returned, the card is found in 
the tray — the library prefect can be of use here again —the date of return 
is written in the appropriate column, and the card is returned to the book. 


I should like to see all the routine work of charging and discharging the 
books done by the children themselves, and I am sure that this is not 
an impossibility, except in the case of very young children. The librarian 
has more important things to do, and keen library prefects — perhaps two 
for each class — will be able to supervise the routine in a most efficient 
manner. 


The most important factor for the success of the school library is the 
school librarian. I do not think that it matters in a library of the kind of 
which I am writing if the librarian knows anything or nothing of formal 
library science. He (or she) must know the children, which is easy, as he 
is a teacher, and must know the books. This means reading them, and 
loving them. Many adults read children’s books in a rather condescending 
way, expecting to find them trivial and boring. This is a pity. The adult 
misses a great deal of enjoyment. The better children’s books — and there 
are some very good ones being written to-day — are most enjoyable 
reading. The less good ones, the Angela Brazil’s and the Westerman’s, 
for example, are readable, and the librarian need tackle only one by each 
author, which will give a fair idea of what to expect from the rest. But 
it is pleasant to be able to answer questions, to know which book continues 
the adventures of which hero or heroine. If the children know you read 
and enjoy the books too, they will ask you for advice, and there is your 
Opportunity for improving and developing taste ready to hand. 
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In some schools, under the Schools’ Library Scheme, the children are 
being confronted with a shelf of books for recreational reading for the 
first time in their lives. Naturally they are bewildered, and they need help. 
It is rather astonishing to hear that in one school one of the enormously 
popular ‘‘William” books stood on the shelves for nearly a term before any 
child read it. It’s title was William the Conqueror, and the children thought 
it was a history book. 


There are other ways of encouraging children to read the book you 
want them to read. One suggestion is for the librarian to draw up short 
annotated lists of books, changing them about once a fortnight. These 
lists could be displayed on the library notice board, or next to the library 
cupboard, and the children will soon learn to use them as guides, provided, 
of course, that they are sympathetically and attractively done. 


The librarian in a primary school is often faced with the problem of 
the disposal of books which have been gifts from well-meaning but unima- 
ginative parents. I mean the rather dreary novels which collect on the 
family book-shelf, and are eventually presented to the school. To many 
people it seems as if anything printed and enclosed between covers is a 
book, and one is as good as another. And so the librarian may be con- 
fro.:ted with mid-Victorian novels, books like Tarzan of the Apes, and, 
worst of all, cheap children’s annuals. I can hardly condemn these annuals 
strongly enough. There are excellent annuals, of course, such as the Joy 
Street series, and the Oxford annuals, but most of them are badly illustrated 
and the reading matter is worthless. Their attraction is that they are cheap, 
and an argument often advanced in their favour is that small children are 
not capable of the concentration required to read a long book, and need 
short stories. 


To the first argument I can only say that most of the best children’s 
books can be obtained in good cheap editions. To the second, I reply that 
more and more short books are being published for the very young child, 
such as the Milly-Molly-Mandy stories, and the delightful books by Mary 
and Margaret Baker. The reading of annuals makes for slovenly reading 
habits. The child who reads only annuals will grow into the kind of adult 
who reads only magazines. 


It is so important to form good reading habits early, that only the best 
is good enough to offer to the children. I would rather see twenty well- 
chosen books in a school than a hundred indifferent or bad ones. It is 
almost better for the child to read no books than to read the wrong ones. 

I want to make one more plea for the recognition of the importance of 
the library in the life of the school child. At longest, a child’s school life 
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is about ten years. Many children are at school for a much shorter time. 
Is their education finished when they leave school and go on to find jobs 
for themselves ? For many children I fear it is. The best and most import- 
ant way in which a child can continue his education after he leaves school, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, is by the continued use of books. 
If he has been taught how to read — and how tew people ever attain that 
art — he will have a source of interest, pleasure and knowledge which will 
not fail him throughout his life. 

It is probably professional prejudice on my part, but I believe that if 
a child can be taught the loving and intelligent use of a library, he has it 
in his power to educate himself far more than can be done by all the class- 
room teaching in the world. 


FORTHCOMING ARTICLES 


SELECT LIST OF NEW BOOKS. Owing to pressure of space this feature has 


been omitted from this number ; a double list will appear in the April 
number. 


ENGELSE BOEKE VIR AFRIKAANSMEDIUM SKOLE. ‘Toe dit te laat was om daar 
werk van te maak, het ons ’n versoek gekry om ’n lys te publiseer van 
eenvoudige Engelse boeke wat geskik is vir Afrikaansmedium-skool- 
biblioteke. Ons sal later so’n lys gee; inmiddels het ons ’n aantal 
geskikte boeke op die Select list of new children’s books in hierdie uitgawe 
met ’n * aangedui. 


The SELECT LIST OF NON-FICTION FOR CHILDREN will be concluded in the 
next issue. 


THE DURBAN MUNICIPAL JUNIOR LIBRARY 
THE ORGANISATION OF A SCHOOL LIBRARY 


AND NUMEROUS OTHER ITEMS TO BE CONTRIBUTED BY THE READERS OF THIS 
NUMBER. 
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THE SIR JOHN ADAMSON PRIMARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY, JOHANNESBURG 


by 
E. J. Butier, Principal 


The Sir John Adamson School is a primary school with a roll of approx- 
imately six hundred scholars. The standards range from two to six. The 
scholars come from Turffontein and the surrounding southern suburbs of 
Johannesburg. The area is populated by a good working class, the majority 
of the scholars’ fathers being occupied through the day as mine artisans, 
clerks, tramway and railway clerical workers. 

In 1928 there was an “intermediate” division of Standards VII and 
VIII at the top of the school. These were composed of children who did not 
intend taking the full high school matriculation course but who desired 
something beyond Standard VI. These ‘‘seniors” we found required beyond 
all else a sound training in the mother tongue. That became the core of 
the curriculum and the English mistresses gave careful thought to the 
problem. It was felt that very much more use should be made of a school 
library. This was confined to a number of classroom libraries and failed 
to supply the needs. The books were pooled and housed in the hall cup- 
boards. The issuing under such conditions was difficult and in spite of 
various attempts to attract the population of the school, we felt that much 
more should be done. 

The Magazine Editress — we have had a magazine for many years — 
in an editorial put an ideal before the school of a quiet room with the plea- 
sant requisites of a place of peace, surrounded by a garden. The ideal 
inspired the school and we determined to raise funds and build our own 
Library and Rest Room. The long story of concerts, bridge drives, cake 
sales, spread over several years, had its last and most successful chapter in 
a School Gala. That story is too long to be told here. It is a tribute to the 
perseverance and idealism of the staff. 

The Transvaal Administration made a grant on the £ for £ system. 
That necessitated the acceptance of the Government Architects’ plans. It 
would have been wiser, as events proved, to have waited, raised larger funds 
and had a private architect, or better still to have gone to the South African 
Library Association for advice and suggestion. We were, however, aweary 
of the long years of struggle. People even began to wonder if the “Library 
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Fund” was but a clever scheme. Besides, we had not heard of the Associa- 
tion. We went ahead and built. 


The accompanying photographs give a very good idea of the interior 
and exterior of the building. In extent it is 52 feet long and 22 feet wide. 
There are two rooms divided by a portico leading immediately to a wash 
room. The room on the left is the Library proper. That on the right is a 
rest room and reading room. The garden surround is small, as we feel it is 
unfair to encroach too much upon the already restricted free playing space 
of the pupils. Fortunately the front faces towards the school quadrangle 
which is a gay place of flowers. One goes from the Library to the quadrangle 
beneath the boughs of some fine deodars. This is, I think worth mention- 
ing, for the whole environment is attractive and thus reading and the use of 


books has to our pupils pleasant associations of colour, gay flowers, shady 
trees. 


The reading room is divided into three large bays opening from a wide 
space ranging the full length of the area. This is clearly shown in the photo- 
graph. These bays are formed by the shelving which like the floor are built 
of oregon pine. Trained librarians will notice such errors as the angles at 
the juncture of the shelves or the incorrect use made of the floorfshelves, 
the lack of slope of the lower shelves and other faults. We have space for 
some three thousand books. The natural lighting is very satisfactory. Above 
the shelves on one side is a series of small windows opening fanlight fashion. 
On the opposite side are large windows giving good light in the day-time for 
survey of books, for easy reading at any part of the room and for the clerical 
entries at the tables near the large windows. The electric light installation 
is not yet complete but the arrangement of light points suggests that when 
the connexions are completed it will be fully satisfactory. A Klompie fire- 
place at the western end with an artistic basket grate adds a homely appea- 
rance. 

A number of pictures have been obtained which are of particular appeal 
to young people. ‘These are hung in frames with a readily detachable back 
so that a new set may be hung as soon as familiarity has caused one set to 
lose its appeal. ‘These are attractive in colour, appealing in subject and are, 
of course, copies of masterpieces. Children should not be allowed to be 
familiar with poor work in any form of art. There is still much to-be done 
to complete the setting. Small tables and comfortable chairs are necessary. 
A beautiful carpet and fine window curtains are to be added. All these are 
dreams which our School Librarian hopes to see come true next year. 

_ As to the books, we have some fourteen hundred volumes, fiction and 
non-fiction, for our six hundred readers. The school is particularly fortu- 
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nate in having Miss M. H. Hanna as School Librarian, whose expert know- 
ledge and taste has resulted in a well-chosen catalogue. But for any school 
there is the advice always gladly given by the Library Association or by the 
Children’s Librarian of the Johannesburg Municipality. The Sheffield 
Municipality publishes a fine booklet as does the Transvaal Education De- 
partment. All these have been of much assistance to us in our selections. 
Probably we receive most assistance from the Committee of the Junior 
Book Club, London. When books are the worse for wear we forward them 
to Chivers of Bath, England, for rebinding. ‘This is done with our own school 
name and catalogue number’. Inside an attractive “Fx Libris” is pasted and 
the book returns to us ready for another year or so of use. Next year we 
are making the Teachers’ Reference Library also available to the scholars. 
Better for a book to be used than rest on dusty shelves. 


A word is possibly necessary as to the method of issue. The school is 
a large school and it has been found possible to release the librarian, who is 
incidently a full-time class teacher, from her class for eight half-hour 
periods per week. Her own particular class is taken at these times by other 
teachers for manual training, or needlework, or some other lesson. At these 
eight library periods sixteen classes attend, two in each half-hour. The 
routine is usually as follows :— ‘The class teachers takes the class across to 
the Library. A library prefect (complete with badge) examines the child- 
ren’s hands. Those who are declared ‘“‘dirty” go to the adjoining room and 
clean themselves at the wash basin. Returning and approved they pass 
with book into the Library. Here another prefect takes the returned book 
which is marked off. They browse at will among their books, possibly 
chatting with their class teacher on desirable books but most likely learning 
about something ‘“‘jolly fine” from a fellow scholar. The new book selected, 
they pass on to the library table and have the new book entered by the 
Librarian. This means fifteen minutes round the shelves once a week with 
prefect plus teacher plus librarian guidance. It means sixty (or more) entries 
in half an hour. 


This year, however, the Johannesburg Public Library lent us some 
four hundred beautiful books. They added to their goodness by giving us 
library book pockets and card index tickets. These are now being gummed in 
and at the beginning of next year the whole issuing of books will be done 
on the card-index pocket system familiar in any large library. We hope too 
to be able to allot periods when children can come to the Library without 
any hurrying back to the classrooms. Quiet, unhurried enjoyment is a need 
in a school library but there are many difficulties in its way—the chief being 
that of a librarian free to go to the library. 
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“How do you buy your books ?”’ did some one ask. We ask every child 
in the school to pay 1 /6d. a quarter towards the school fund. This is our 
total for library, pictures, grounds, sports, magazine and journal funds. If 
we are short we have a concert or a “Standard Six Hockey Dance”. No 
subscription, no library, no subscription, no football, is a rule that many 
oppose but which we find trains for self-respect. We have, of course, a number 
of helpers. Parents and old scholars send donations or a book occasionally. 
We much appreciate the donation of a complete Encyclopaedia Britannica 
given by the Parktown High School for Girls. The Transvaal Education 
Department gives us a grant of £ for £ up to £20 per annum. 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON LIBRARIES 


The Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee to inquire into the 
library position in the Union, which sat during 1936—37, is now in the 
press, and is expected to be released shortly. 


Committee for 1937—1938 


The following Committee was elected at the Annual General Meeting, 
held at the Johannesburg Public Library on October 27th :— 


CHAIRMAN : Mr. S.J. Kritzinger 
VICE-CHAIRMAN : Miss P. M. Speight 
SECRETARY : Miss G. F. Elliott 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS: Mr. Charles Christie, Mr. P. Freer, Mr. R. F. Ken- 
nedy, and Mr. M. M. Stirling 
Tentative Programme for 1937—1938 


December 8 Pretoria — Archives 

January 19 Krugersdorp Public Library. Paper by Miss M. W. 
Shilling 

March 9 Pretoria — Union Buildings (Library of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, etc.) 

May 4 Johannesburg Public Library. Paper by Mr. Kennedy 
on his American tour 

June 8 Benoni Public Library. Paper by Mr. Griffiths 

July Proposed joint Meeting with Teachers’ Conference. 
Paper by Miss G. Hunt 

August 10 Library of the Veterinary Research Laboratory at Onder- 
stepoort 

September 14 —Randfontein Public Library. Paper by Miss J. Rowland 

October 26 Johannesburg Public Library — Annual General Meet- 


ing. 
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THE CHILDREN’S FREE LIBRARY, 


BLOEMFONTEIN 
by 


Betty Levy, Children’s Librarian 


Three shelves in the corner of the adult library, about fifty young 
members each paying a subscription of 3/- for the privilege of taking out 
books for 6 months ; this was the Children’s Section in 1931 ! A separate 
room gay with flowers and plants, shelves well filled with books, 1,400 mem- 
bers clamouring for attention, a library free to every Bloemfontein boy and 
girl able to read and write ; this was the Children’s Department in 1932. 

The Children’s Free Library was an experiment undertaken in the face 
of great difficulties. The Department was created out of well-nigh nothing. 
Two pounds a month was all that was available for juvenile books and the 
entire stock consisted of about 700 books. And then a member of the Com- 
mittee said : ““Let’s make our Children’s Section free”’. 

The first step was to provide more books. The Committee, conscious 
of the hundreds of books lying idle in homes, and of the hundreds of child- 
ren who had nothing to read, started a book-collecting campaign. Scouts and 
rovers went from house to house collecting books; girl guides and rangers set 
to work with needle, cotton and paste to mend and strengthen them. In spite 
of financial difficulties a small room was built onto the Library ; books were 
arranged on the shelves; gay shelf-guides and notices were made ; the 
opening ceremony was performed by the boy and girl winners of an essay 
competition arranged by the Committee. The Committee and staff, pleased 
with their labours, awaited the 500 members whom they hoped would be 
attracted eventually. Within six weeks there were 1,400 members of all 
classes and ages; in six months we had issued 16,694 English and 3,215 
Afrikaans books. The Children’s Free Library had become fashionable in 
Bloemfontein juvenile circles ! 

The Library has been enabled to carry on through the enthusiasm and 
generosity of the Bloemfontein public. Before the opening of the Library, 
funds were collected to provide a catalogue. After the opening, gifts came 
frequently : plasticine for modelling, books, plants and occasionally mone- 
tary donations. There was a shortage of Afrikaans books ; local Afrikaans 
societies came to the rescue and even held a tennis tournament to provide 
funds. Later, two of these societies decided to put aside a small sum each 
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year for the purchase of Afrikaans books for the Children’s Library. The 
Municipality gave permission for an annual street collection in aid of funds ; 
the subscribers of the adult library moved into a smaller reading room so that 
the necessary expansion of the Children’s Library could take place; a 
legacy provided furniture for the new room. 


The Children’s Library is but a stepping-stone to the adult library 
and so, as far as possible, all our methods are based on those which the 
children will find in practice in the main library. The adult library is classi- 
fied by Dewey ; a simplified form‘of Dewey is used for the juvenile classi- 
fication, the main classes remaining the same, with the exception of the 
provision of an extra class for annuals and the substitution of Books-for- 
little-ones in the place of General Works (000). 


The main library has a classified catalogue. The Children’s Library 
has a classified catalogue in course of construction. Since we have both 
Afrikaans and English members the catalogue is on a bi-lingual basis, all 
headings and guide-cards being in both languages. Both in the fiction and 
non-fiction classes Afrikaans and English books are placed side by side on 
the shelves. Only in “pure’’ literature is an exception made. 


The Children’s Library has its own Play-reading and Dramatic Society. 
This Society is managed entirely by a Committee of children, headed by a 
fourteen-year-old Chairman. The children plan the meetings, make them- 
selves responsible for holding rehearsals, devise ingenious costumes (mainly 
out of coloured paper) and even on occasion write their own plays. 


There are now 2,062 members of the Children’s Library, most of whom 
take an active part in Library activities, besides taking out books. The mem- 
bers love to paste labels and pockets into books, to help to make gay magazine 
covers decorated with cut-out pictures. The large standing bulletin board is 
a source of never failing interest to them and they are always willing to help 
in the preparation of displays. Wednesday afternoon is the most popular 
time at the Children’s Library, for then plasticine and colouring materials 
are provided. 


Many distinguished visitors to Bloemfontein have called at the Children 
Library. Both Lady Duncan and Lady Clarendon spent a couple of hours 
with the children on their official visits to Bloemfontein. Mr. A. S. Neill 
paid us an informal visit during his lecture tour out here and was received 
enthusiastically by the children as “the man who doesn’t want us to have 
homework’’. Miss Patty Price, during a short visit to Bloemfontein, delight- 
ed the children by appearing at the Library and giving them a selection of 
her songs. 
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There is, of course, much that remains undone. The tidying of shelves, 
sending out of overdue cards and other routine jobs account for so much 
time that much other important work has to be neglected. It is almost impos- 
sible to do any reference work with the children since only one member of 
the staff can be spared to take charge of the Children’s Department in the 
afternoons, and she is kept busy issuing books from the time the Library 
opens until the last member has departed reluctantly on his way. Displays 
and notices cannot be changed as frequently as is desirable ; the catalogue 
for the same reason — lack of time — progresses slowly. 


Yet when we look back over the five years of the Library’s existence 
we see distinct signs of progress. At the opening of the Library we were 
overwhelmed with hordes of noisy and far from clean ragamuffins. Now our 
members come and go quietly, and grubby hands are cheerfully washed at 
the little basin with running water, tucked into the corner of the room. And 
this is in a library where the only rule is that the Librarian must be notified 
immediately of changes of address and where the members are seldom, if 
ever, reproved and never fined. Our members are, of course, far from per- 
fect ; grubby finger marks appear miraculously on books in spite of washed 
hands, corners are turned down in spite of the book-marks provided, and 
worse still there are at intervals (fortunately not too frequent) outbreaks of 
scribbling. But these cases are the exceptions. Bloemfontein juvenile popu- 
lation has become library-minded! If only we could devise some way of 
keeping them library-minded! It is inevitable but heart-breaking that most 
of our members should stop reading when they leave school. While the 
Children’s Library is entirely free, and even without deposit, the adult 
section of the Library is a subscription library. We give the Bloemfontein 
children a taste for reading and then when they begin to grow up we are 
forced to cut off their free reading supply. Even while they are members of 
the Children’s Library this lack of reading facilities for adults has its effect. 
It is not unusual for a small boy to ask for a book “that Mummy can read 
too”, and one small girl said pathetically : “I’d love this book, but Daddy 
says he’s so tired of fairy tales’. 


We realize that the Library is still at the visionary stage and that it is 
still a case of ‘jam to-morrow” but the work goes on inspired by the hope 
that the time will come when we can say “jam to-day”. This year our hopes 
have been raised high ; for the first time we have been recognized by the 
Orange Free State Education Department as an educational force and ac- 


cordingly given a grant of £30. 
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LIBRARY OF THE NATIONAL BUREAU 
OF EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The Library contains a very good collection of books on child study, 
education, psychology, social studies and technical school subjects, and 
additions are made regularly, for the ultimate aim is to build up as compre- 
hensive as possible a library on these subjects. A collection of unpublished 
theses of South African universities is being made and in time this should 
prove of immense value to research students. 

Practically any serious work which is not available in the Library 
could be borrowed for members through the medium of the Central Lib- 
rary (State Library), Pretoria, which draws on the book stock of the princi- 
pal public and institutional libraries in the Union for the purpose. 

Unfortunately, a complete catalogue has not yet been printed but its 
compilation is progressing rapidly and it is hoped that it will be ready soon. 

In the meantime members are supplied with monthly accession lists 
which are available from April, 1936, to date. 

The Library serves not only Government departments but also the 
general public. 

It is a free lending library and the conditions of membership are as 
follows : 


(a) Individual members pay a returnable deposit of 10 /- to the Secre- 
tary for Education, and borrow books direct from the Librarian. 

(b) Libraries, schools, societies and other institutions may become 
members without deposit, provided their executives or responsible 
officers assume responsibility for the safe return of books, 


Inquiries are invited and should be addressed to The Librarian, Union 
Education Department, Union Buildings, Pretoria. 
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SELECT LIST OF NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS: 
compiled by 


ELIZABETH ‘TAYLOR, 
Children’s Librarian, Johannesburg Public Library 


Ardley, P. and E. ‘The Adventures of Mr. Hedgehog. Collins, 5 /-ea. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hedgehog. Ibid. 
Well-illustrated books for young children, in the Beatrix Potter tradition. 
* Atkinson, M. E. August Adventure. Harrap, 7/6 
Mystery Manor. Cape, 7 /6 


Well-written adventure stories, both about the same party of children. The first, 
which describes a caravan holiday, is particularly good. 


Balazs, Bela. The Real sky blue. Bodley Head, 5 /- 


An unusual fairy tale, perhaps a little sophisticated, but the illustrations appeal 
very much to young children. 


* Barclay, Vera. Jane, will you behave ! Burns, Oates, 3/6 
A camping story, introducing the characters of the “‘Joc and Colette’”’ books. 
* Baylor, F.C. Juan and Juanita. Burns, Oates, 5/- 


The story of two Mexican children who are held captive by an Indian tribe, 
and who have to learn to live like savages before they can make their escape. 


* Burke, T. Billy and Beryl in Soho. Harrap, 2/6 


For younger children. Another volume describing the adventures of two London 
children with their taxi-driver friend. 


* Cannan, J. A Pony for Jean. Lane, 8 /6 


The story of a town child who discovers the joys of country life, and of possess- 
ing and learning to ride her own pony. The illustrations are excellent. 


Downie, J. C. Galloping hoofs. Nelson, 3 /6 


A book with a slender plot, which contains good descriptions of life among 
the cattle ranchers of Australia. Well illustrated. 


Estcourt, D. Californian holiday. Harrap, 3/6 
The story of English children on holiday in California. 


(*) This list serves as a supplement to (a) Kennedy, R.F., Childen’s classics, old and new, 
in S.A.L., 2, no. 2: 41-47, October, 1934. (Repr. in the Transvaal Education De- 
partment’s Departmental circular, 2, no. 6, December, 1934. 

(b) Taylor, E. — Select list of (recent) Children’s books, in S. A.L., 4, no. 2: 83-86, 
October, 1934. 
By request we have marked with an asterisk (*) books specially suitable for 
i medium schools, 
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Gibbings, R. Coconut island. Faber, 5/6 
A desert island story that is a little out of the usual run. 
Harvey, W. F. Caprimulgus. Constable, 6 /- 


The story of three children and the “guy’’ they make and endow with human 
attributes. An unusual book with a fairly limited appeal, as the style is rather 
sophisticated. 


Heyliger, W. The Mill in the woods. 
Steve Merril, engineer. Appleton-Century, 6/-- ea. 


Stories of young American boys setting out to make their own way in the world. 
These books appeal to boys who have outgrown the cruder adventure stories 
of the Westerman type. 


* Hickey, T.F. W. Bulldog Sheila. Heinemann, 5 /- 


A delightful story of a schoolgirl! who has read too many detective stories, and 
who drags her long-suffering aunt into a series of uncomfortable adventures. 


* Higson, J. The Dull house. Putnam, 2/6 


A story for little children, about a little boy who had to spend a holiday in 
a very gloomy house, with very dull people. 


Housman, L. Turn again tales. Blackwell, 7/6 


Fairy tales by one of the few living authors who seem able to capture the true 
fairy tale spirit. 


* James, G. John and Mary abroad. Muller, 5 /- 


Further adventures of two of the most natural and delightful children who have 
appeared in modern children’s literature. 


Johansen, T.H. Henry against the gang. Faber, 7 /6 


An adventure story about a party of German boys who incur the enmity of 
a Gipsy tribe. 


Laver, J. Tommy Apple and Peggy Pear. Cape, 5 /- 
A book with unusual illustrations which delight small children. 
Morley, F. V. War Paint. Faber, 7/6 


An excellent adventure story about the early settlers in North America and 
their struggles with the Red Indians. 


O’Brien, C. Two boys go sailing. Dent, 6 /- 


A story of a holiday spent in Ireland. This book appeals to girls as well as to 
boys, as there is a charming heroine. A search for lost treasure adds interest. 


Pardoe, M. The Far island. Routledge, 6 /- 
Two sophisticated city children spend a holiday on an island in the Shetlands. 

* Patton, M.F. ‘Turf fire tales. Macmillan, 6 /- 
Delightful modern Irish fairy tales, suitable for young children. 

* Penney, J. Daniel the Spaniel. Methuen, 6 /- 
A good dog story, by the author of the “Melka’’ books. 

Phillips, J. S. Malay adventure. Nelson, 5 /- 


A vigorous and well-written adventure story for boys. 
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Phillpotts, E. The White camel. Country Life, 7/6 


The story of the son of an Arab chieftain, and the magic white camel who acts as 
his friend and adviser. This book has"particularly fine illustrations, but would 
appeal more to the twelve-year-old who has not outgrown fairy tales than to the 
very young child. 


Pienaar, A.A., pseud. Sangiro. Adventures of a lion family...transl. 
from the Afrikaans by B. and E. D. Lewis. 
Longmans, 1923. 7/6 


This is not a new book, but is inserted here because it is omitted from both 
the previous lists,’ and it is a delightful book, of special interest to S. African 
children. 


Pollock, J. M. The Adventures of Joseph. Newnes, 5 /- 
A book for little children, about the adventures of an Australian native bear, 
and his friend the airman. The illustrations are good. 

Ransome, Arthur, They didn’t mean to go to sea. Cape, 7 /6 
A new Ransome book is always an event. This one is about the Swallows only, 
and how they went to sea in a borrowed ship. 

* Redlich, M. Jam tomorrow. Nelson, 3/- 


A story of three English children and their two Canadian cousins, who manage 
to get a great deal of fun out of life, although they have very little money, and 
have to deal with their own housework. 


Sackville, M. Mr. Horse’s new shoes. Country Life, 7/6 
A story for young children, with very attractive illustrations. 
* Seers, H. W. Peter Perkin’s Puppets. Harrap, 2/6 


An easy book for very young children, about the owner of a little marionette 
show, who lost his puppets. 


Southwold, S. The Tales of Joe Egg. Collins, 5 /- 
A series of fairy tales told by a magical robot, for young children. 
Sprigge, E. Pony tracks. Eyre and Spottiswood, 7 /6 


A delightful story of a party of children who live in the New Forest, and who 
form a fellowship to watch over the interests of their particular part of the 
forest. 


Spring, H. Sampson’s Circus. Faber, 5 /- 


A well-written and unusual story of circus life, and of two boys who are fortunate 
enough to be allowed to travel round with the circus for a time. 


* Streatfield, N. Ballet Shoes. Dent, 6 /- 


A particularly charming story for girls, about three children who earn their own 
living on the stage from the time they are twelve years old. The illustrations are 
as charming as the text. 


Trew, C. C. Moki, son of the desert. | Constable, 7/6 


The story of a Mexican Indian boy and his horse. The illustrations are good. 
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SELECT LIST OF NON-FICTION FOR CHILDREN* 
Compiled by 
Mrs. M. M. Barnes, Librarian, Junior Municipal Library, Durban, 
and others 


000 General Works 


032 GOLDING, H., ed. — Wonder book of do youknow ? Ward Lock, 1934. 

— HUTCHINSON, W.—1001 wonderful things. Hutchinson, 1936. 

— STRAUSS, R., ed. — Parents’ book: answers to childrens’ questions. 
Jack, 1913. 

— WILLIAMS, A. — Thinking it out. Nelson, 1919. 

Wrinkle book. Nelson, 1921. 


200 Religion 


200 'TROOD, S. M. E. — Religions of mankind. Christophers, 1929. illus., 
maps. 
220 BIBLE. Stories. — Stories from the Bible, by W. De la Mare. Faber, 


DAR oo 


1935. 
232 DICKENS, C. — Life of our Lord. Assoc. Newspapers, 1934. 
leather 

266 DAWSON, E. C. — Heroines of missionary adventure. Seeley, 1925. 
FIELD, C. — Heroes of missionary enterprise. Seeley, 1915. 
TILTMAN, M. — God’s adventures. Harrap, 1933. 
CANTON, W. — Child’s book of saints. Dent, 1925. 
LANG, Mrs. A. — Book of saints and heroes. Longmans, 1931. 
STEEDMAN, A. — Our island saints: stories for children. Nelson, 1915. 
BAIKIE, J. — Wonder tales of the ancient world. Black, 1924. 
BERENS, E. M. — Myths ©& legends of Greece& Rome. Blackie, 1925. 
COLUM, P. — Children of Odin. Harrap, 1929. 
CRUSE, A. — Book of myths. Harrap, 1925. 
FRASER, Lady L. — Leaves from The Golden bough. Macmillan, 1924. 
GUERBER, H. A. — Myths of the Norsemen, etc. Harrap, 1929. 
KEARY, A. & E. — Heroes of Asgard ; children’s ed. Macmillan, 1925. 
KUPFER, G. H. — Legends of Greece & Rome. Harrap, 1929. 
LANG, A. — Tales of Troy & Greece. Longmans, 1927. 
LANG, J. — Book of myths. Nelson, 1924. 
MONCRIEFF, A. R. H. — Classic myth & legend. Gresham, 1912. 10. 
ROLLESTON, T. W. — Myths @& legends of the Celtic races. Harrap, 

1929. illus. 15. 
SPENCE, L. — Myths © legends of ancient Egypt. Harrap, 1925. 10. 
WALLIS, A. — Tales of the Norsemen. Cape, 1928. i. 


300 Social sciences 


300 GIBBERD, K.— Young citizen. Dent, 1935. 4. 
— KING-HALL, S.— Hilary growing up. Benn, 1929. 3 
—  SPAULL, A. — How the world is governed. Hogarth, 1933. a 
341 INNES. K. — Story of the League of Nations. Hogarth, 1927. i. 
3 


i=) 
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351 PHILLIPS, S.— Stamp collecting & how to enjoy it. Gibbons, 1928. ‘ 
—  STILES, K. B.— Geography & stamps. McGraw, 1931. $3. 


* See footnote to List of basic reference books. 
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NEWBOLT, Sir H. — Book of the thin red line. Longmans, 1931. 

BURGESS, M. W. — Warships to-day. Oxford Univ. Pr., 1936. 

MASEFIELD, Sir J. — Sea life in Nelson’s time. Methuen, 1920. 

NEWBOLT, Sir H. — Book of the blue sea. Longmans, 1931. 

ADAMS, M., ed. —Complete scout. Frowde, 1926. 

BADEN-POWELL, Lord. — Girl guiding. Pearson, 1934. 

— Handbook for brownies or blue birds. Jbid., 1930. 

— Scouting for boys. Jbid., 1935. 

BRERETON, F. S. — Clothing : an account of its types and manufacture. 
Batsford, 1931. 

— I. — English children’s costume since 1775. Black, 1930. 


us. 
a ale D. C. — English costume, painted & described. Black, 


STORY, M. — Bankside costume book for children. Wells Gardner, 1913. 

COWLES, F. I. — Romany wonder tales. Harrap, 1935. 

ete J. — Story of Roland and the peers of Charlemagne. Har- 
rap, 

BEST, Mrs. A. — Black folk tales ; retold from the Hausa of N. Nigeria. 
N. Y: Harper, 1908. 

BULFINCH, T., — Age of chivalry. Macmillan, 1927. 

CHAUNDLER, C. & WOOD, E.— My book of beautiful legends. 
Cassell, 1916. 

CHURCH, A. J. — Heroes of chivalry & romance. Seeley, 1898. 

—. F. J. H.— Seven champions of Christendom. N.Y: Stokes, 
1914. 

GRAHAM, E. — High days and holidays. Benn, 1932. 

— — Welcome Christmas. Ibid., 1932. 

GRAVES, A. P., comp. — Irish fairy book. N.Y: Stokes, 1909. 

GRIERSON, Mrs. E. W. — Scottish fairy book. Ibid., 1910. 

GUEST, Lady Charlotte, transl. — The Mabinogion. Dent, 1927. 

HENDERSON, G. — Ring of the Nibelung. Knopf, 1932. 

HOUSMAN, L. — Doorway in fairyland. Cape, 1923. 

HULL, E. — Cuchulain, the hound of Ulster. Harrap, 1925. 

KEARTON, C.,— Lion’s roar. Arrowsmith, 1935. 

RANSOME, A. — Old Peter’s Russian tales. Nelson, 1917. 

RICKERT, E. — Bojabi tree. N. Y: Doubleday, 1923. illus. 

SMITH, E. — Myth © legend of many lands retold. Nelson, 1930. 

STEPHENS, J. — Irish fairy tales. Macmillan, 1923. 


500 Pure Science 
500 


N. da C. @ HUXLEY, J. S. — Simple science. Black- 

well, 

BRIDGES, T.C. & TILTMAN, H. H.,— Master minds of modern 
science. Harrap, 1930. 

DARWIN, C.—H. M.S. Beagle in South America: adapted by A. 
Williams-Ellis. Watts. 1930. 

FABRE, J. H. — Story book of science. Appleton-Century, 1917. 

GIBSON, C. — Heroes of the scientific world. Seeley, 1921. 

— Scientific amusements and experiments. Seeley, 1926. 

a" _ pseud. — 100,000 whys: a trip round the room. Lippincott, 


LOW, A. M. — Popular scientific recreations. Ward Lock, 1933. 

— Science in wonderland. Dickson, 1934. 

ROWBOTHAM, F.J.— Story lives of great men of science. Wells 
Gardner, 1926. 

ELLIS, A. WILLIAMS. — Men who found out. Howe, 1929. 

DUDENEY, H. E. — Amusements in mathematics. Nelson, 1917. 

SMITH, D. E. — Number stories of long ago. Ginn, 1919. 

BAIKIE, J. Peeps at the heavens. Black, 1919. 

COLLINS, A. F. — Book of stars. Appleton, 1916. 
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SULLIVAN, J. W. N. — Present day astronomy. Newnes, 1930. 

ILIN, M. — What time is it ? the story of clocks. Routledge, 1932. 

APPLEYARD, R.— Tribute to Michael Faraday. Constable, 1931. 

GAIL, C. W. — Romping through physics. Routledge, 1933. 

COLLINS, A. F. — Experimental chemistry. Appleton, 1930. 

GIBSON, C. R. — Chemical amusements and experiments. Seeley, 1928. 

TAYLOR, F. S.— Young chemist. Nelson, 1934. 

GARDINER, C. I. — Introduction to geology. Bell, 1914. 

HAWKS, E. — Book of natural wonders. Harrap, 1932. 

— Book of air and water wonders. Harrap, 1933. 

RIFKIN, L.— Our planet the earth, then and now. Lothrop, 1934. 

BUCKLEY, A.B. & SMITH, R.C.— Eyes and no eyes. Cassell, 
1920—28. 2v. 

DITMARS, R. L. — Book of zoégraphy. Lippincott, 1934. 

KEARTON, R. — Fairyland of living things. Cassell, 1915. 

ROWLAND, T.J.S.— Living things for lively youngsters. Cassell, 
1933. 

— More living things for lively youngsters. JIbid., 1934. 

SETH-SMITH, D. — Zoo man speaking. Nelson, 1937. 

SKAIFE, S. H. — At the foot of the koppie. Longmans. 

ELLIS, A. WILLIAMS. — How you began. Howe, 1933. 

VAN LOON, W.H.— Ancient man. Harrap, 1922. 

WARD, H. — Evolution for John. Arrowsmith, 1926. 

HALL, C. A. — How to use a microscope. Black, 1925. 

ROCKLEY, Baroness. — Wild flowers of the great dominions of the 
British Empire. Macmillan, 1935. 

BARCLAY, V.— Joc, Colette at the natural history museum. Burns, 
Oates, 1935, 

— Joc, Colette and the animals. Ibid., 1934. 

DAWSON, A. J. — Finn, the wolfhound. Richards, 1927. 

DUNCAN, F.M.& L. T. — Animal life in Africa. Oxford Univ. Pr., 1931. 

FABRE, J. H. — Animal life in field and garden. Butterworth, 1926. 

— Story book of birds and beasts. Hodder, 1919. 

FYLEMAN, R. — Billy Monkey. Nelson, 1936. 

— Monkeys. Nelson, 1936. 

KEARTON, C.— My dog Simba. Arrowsmith, 1932. 

— My friend Toto. Ibid., 1931. 

LONG, W. J. — Little brother to the bear. Ginn, 1904. 

Pill, F. — Intelligence of animals. Allen, 1931. 

ROBERTS, C. G. D. — Feet of the furtive. Ward Lock, 1912. 

-- House in the water — Ibid., 1906. 

—e W. J. — Jangwa, a lion story in East Africa. Black, 

6. 

WATSON, F.A.— Aquarium and pond management for beginners. 
Marshall, 1933. 

DOORLY, E. — Insect man. Heffer, 1936. 

FABRE, J. H. — Fabre’s book of insects. Nelson, 1927. 
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LIST OF BASIC REFERENCE BOOKS 
FOR JUNIOR LIBRARIES * 
Compiled by 


Mrs. M. M. Barnes, Librarian, Junior Municipal Library, Durban, 
and others 


000 General Works 


SPEIGHT, P. M., FREER, P. @ HARTMANN, E. — Reference books 
for the small library, annotated and classified according to Dewey. 
Pta, S. A. Library Assoc., 1935. 
(S. A. Libraries. Reprints, no. 2). 7d 
032 CASSELL’S Children’s book of knowledge. Cassell, 1924-26. 7v. £55 5.0 
— ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA; 14. ed. London, E. B. Co 


Regent St., 1929. 24 v. illus. ” £27. 16. 6 
— MEE, A., ed. — Children’s encyclopaedia. London, Educ. Bk. Co., 
1930. 10 v. col. illus. & maps. £6. 3 0 


200 Religion 

220 BIBLE. Afrikaans. — Die Bybel, ens. Kaapstad, Britse & Buitelandse 
Bybel-Genootskap, 1933. 2. 6 to 9. 

— — English.— The parallel Bible, etc. Cambridge Univ. Pr., 47. 
The Authorised Version arranged in parallel columns with the 
Revised Version. 


Na 


— — Afrikaanse Bybelkonkordansie. Pta, Van Schaik, 1934. 23. 6 
— — Cruden’s concordance. London: Religious Tract Society, 1931. 10. 6 
— — The Children’s Bible in its own words, by A. Mee. Hodder, 1926. 7. 6 
292 BULFINCH, T.—- Golden age of myth & legend , being a rev.@& enl. 

ed. of the Age of fable ; ed. by G. H. Godfrey. N.Y, Stokes. $4 
300 Social Sciences 
314. WHITAKER’S ALMANACK. London, Whitaker. Annual 6. 


Index of 20,000 references relating to all countries — government, 
finances, populations, commerce, etc. 
351 PHILLIPS, S., ed. — Simplified stamp catalogue. London : Gibbons, 


1935. 5.20 
400 Language 
421 MACKEY, M.S. & M., comp. — Pronunciation of 10,000 proper names; 

new ed. N.Y, Dodd, 1922. $2.50 


Giving famous geographical and biographical names, names of books, 
works of art, characters in fiction, foreign titles, etc. 

423 FOWLER, H.W. F. G. — Concise Oxford dictionary Oxford Univ. 
Pr., 1934. 


* Some confusion exists in the use of the terms “reference” and “‘non-fiction”. Schools 
tend to call everything that is not fiction “‘reference’’; in library terminology “‘refe- 
rence” books are books which are consulted to ascertain certain facts, and not read 
right through. They should be available in the library at all times and not circulated 
- all. ‘‘Non-fiction” comprises the whole of the circulating stock other than: 

ction. 
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FOWLER, H.W., comp. — Dictionary of modern English usage. Oxford 
Univ. Pr., 1926. 

CASSELLS’ German & English dictionary ; ed. by K. Breul. London, 
Cassell, 1930. 

KRITZINGER, M.S.B., comp. — Groot woordeboek, Afrikaans-Engels, 
Engels-Afrikaans. 3. verbeterde en.; uitgebreide uitg. Root Pta, 
Van Schaik, 1937. 

CASSELL’S French-English, English-French dictionary; ed. by A. 
Baker. London , Cassell, 1927. 

CASSELL’S Latin-English, English-Latin dictionary; ed. by J.R.V. 
Marchant & J. F. Charles. 


500 Pure Science 


570 


598 


NEW CHAMPLIN CYCLOPEDIA for young folks — Plants & animals ; 
ed. by D. Rolfe ; rev. ed. N. Y : Holt, 1933. 

HUTCHINSON’S Living animals of the world. 

PYCRAFT, W.P.— Standard natural history, from amoeba to man. 
London : Warne, 1931. 

GILL, L. — First guide to S. A. birds. C.T. Miller, 1936. 


600 Useful Arts 


600 
680 


700 
709 


790 
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NEW CHAMPLIN CYCLOPEDIA for young folks — Science & in- 
vention ; ed. by G. M. Acklom. N.Y: Holt, 1936. 2v. 
BOY MECHANICS. Popular Mech. Pr., 1915—29. 4 v. 
Fine Arts 
REINACH, S. — Apollo, an illustrated manual of the history of art 
throughout the ages ; new. rev. ed. Heinemann, 1925. 
BANCROFT, J. H. — Games for the playground, home, school& gym- 
nasium. N.Y: Macmillan co., 1918. 
Literature 
BREWER, E. C. — Dictionary of phrase & fable ; new ed. London, 
Cassell, 1923. 

—  Reader’s handbook of famous names in fiction, allusions, references, 
proverbs, plots, stories G poems ; new ed. rev. Lippincott, 1899. 
NEW CHAMPLIN CYCLOPEDIA for young folks — Literature, art 
and mythology, rev. ed. by L. MacVeagh. N.Y : Holt, 1936. 
CASSELL’S Classified quotations, proverbs & household words, com. 

by W. G. Benham, Cassell, 1930. 
STEVENSON, B. E., ed. — Home book of quotations, classical & 
modern. Dodd, 1934. 
MACY, J. — Story of the world’s literature. Harrap, 1927. 
HARVEY, Sir. P., comp. — Oxford companion to English literature; 
2. ed. Oxford Univ. Pr., 1937. 
BUCHAN, J., ed. — History of English literature. Nelson, 1935. 
STEVENSON, B. E., comp. — Home book of modern verse, etc. N.Y: 
Holt., 1925. 
PALGRAVE, F. 'T., ed. — Golden treasury, with a suplement, 5. book, 
sel. and annotated by L. Binyon. Macmillan, 1926. 
QUILLER-COUCH, Sir A. T., comp. — Oxford book of ballads. Oxford 
Univ. Pr., 1910. 
— Oxford book of English verse, 1250-1900. Ibid., 1900. 
HARVEY, Sir P., comp. — Oxford companion to classical literature. 
Oxford Univ. Pr., 1937. 
History 
NEW CHAMPLIN CYCLOPEDIA for young folks — Places& events, 


rev. ed. by L. MacVeagh. N.Y, Holt, 1936. 
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BURNS, C. D.,— Short history of the world. London, Gollancz, 
1928. illus., maps. 
er ga L. — Regional geography of the world. Univ. of London Pr., 


1934 
CHAMBERS’ Concise gazetteer of the world. Chambers, 1936. 
STAMP, L. D. — Intermediate geography. Longmans, 1932. 
BARTHOLOMEW, J. — Citizen’s atlas of the world. Edinburgh, 1935. 
MUIR, R.& PHILIP, G. — Philip’s historical atlas, mediaeval& modern. 
Philip, 1927. 
PHILIPS Record atlas ; (8.) centenary ed. by Geo. Philip. Philip, 1934. 
STIRLING, J., ed. — Story atlas. London, Nicholson& Watson, 1933. 
WALKER, E. A. —Historical atlas of S.A. Oxford Univ. Pr.,. 1922. 
SMITH, Sir W. — Smaller classical dictionary ; ed. by E. H. Blekeney. 
Dent, 1928. illus. 
GREGORY, J. W. — Africa: a geography reader ; ed. by I. Bowman. 
N.Y, Rand, 1928. 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY... The concise dic- 
tionary, from the beginnings to 1921, etc. Oxford Univ. Pr., 1930. 
— 1922-1930. Ibid., 1937. 
KUNITZ, S., (pseud. Dilly Tante) and others. — Authors to-day and 
yesterday, a companion volume to Living authors. N.Y, Wilson, 1933. 
— — Junior book of authors. Ibid., 1934. 
— Living authors ; a book of biographies. Ibid., 1931. 
NEW CHAMPLIN CYCLOPEDIA for young folks — Persons, rev. ed. 
by L. MacVeagh. N.Y, Holt, 1936. 
WHO’S WHO. Black. Annual. 
Biographical dictionary of contemporary living Englishmen. 
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“Is there anything on earth more touching than a child reading ? The 
innocence and completeness with which the child’s spirit is rendered up to 
the book, its utter absorption and forgetfulness, make this a sight that always 
moves me strangely. A child does not read to criticize or compare, but just 
in the unsullied joy of finding itself in a new world. To see a youngster 
reading in the slums is to me the most subtly heart-searching experience 
I know. And behind every such child is the heart and brain of some teacher 
or librarian that made the book possible and put it into his hand. That is 
one thing that librarians do, and it is the greatest thing I know.” 


(Christopher Morley in The child and the book 


Quoted from Children’s library yearbook, no.1) 
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SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
TRANSVAAL BRANCH NEWS 


Annual Report 1936—37 


Membership of the Branch increased from one hundred and seventeen 
last year to one hundred and twentyeight this year. 


Branch meetings were held during the year at Johannesburg Public 
Library, University of the Witwatersrand, University of Pretoria, Boksburg 
Public Library, Germiston, and the Government Printing Works, Pretoria. 
The attendance at meetings was excellent, and seldom were there less than 
forty members present. Great hospitality was shown to the Branch, and 
the Committee has before it invitations to visit a number of towns during 
the coming year. 


Papers were read by Mr. P. Freer on “Bookstacks of the University 
Library” ; Mr. P. C. Coetzee on “Education for Library Service” (1) ; 
Professor G. E. Pearse on “Planning of Small Libraries” ; Miss G. F. 
Elliott on “‘Libraries of the Cape Peninsula” ; and a tour was made of the 
Government Printing Works, where the new Telephone Directory was being 
printed and bound. 


‘The Committee met on one or two occasions and discussed the prob- 
lem of securing plans of small overseas libraries for the use of Branch mem- 
bers. ‘The Committee also requested the ‘Transvaal Education Department 
to guarantee payment for loss of books by school children making use of 
public libraries where no charges were made. It was thought that this plan 
would induce more libraries to establish free children’s departments. Fin- 
ality on these matters has not yet been reached, but it is hoped that the in- 
coming Committee will continue the good work started by the outgoing 
Committee. 


In May an attempt was made to hold a meeting of the Branch at Pot- 
chefstroom. Unfortunately members did not respond as well as they might 
have done to the invitation, and so arrangements fell through. 


The Branch is in very good financial standing, and has £24. 10. 10. cash 
in hand. 


(7) Printed in S. A. L. 4, no. 4: 151-64, April, 1937. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 
A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Compiled by 


Tue Honorary EDITOR 


I. History of children’s books 
II. Children’s reading 
III. Book Selection (a) General 
(b) Catalogues of libraries 
(c) School lists 
(d) Special subjects 
IV. Children’s libraries 
V. School libraries (a) General 


(b) Elementary schools 
(c) High schools 


VI. Classification and cataloguing 
VII. The Picture collection 
VIII. Library co-operation 
IX. Training for school and children’s library work 
X. Use of books and libraries 


Note : Books marked * are specially recommended. 


I. History of children’s books 
* DARTON, F.J.H.— Children’s books in England : 5 centuries of 


social life. Camb. Univ. Pr., 1932. illus. 15. 0 
* JAMES, P.— Children’s books of yesterday. The Studio, 1933. 
illus. 
* SMITH, E. S. — History of children’s literature. .. a syllabus with 
selected bibliography. Chicago: Amer. Lib. Assoc., 1937. $4 
II. Children’s reading 
FIELD, W. 'T. — Guide to literature for children. Ginn, [1928]. $1.72 


Practical suggestions and lists of books suitable (1) for school 
libraries ; (2) for supplementary reading in schools; (3) teachers 


and parents. 
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* GARDNER, E.E. and RAMSEY, E. — Handbook of children’s lite- 
rature. Chicago : Scott, [1927]. $2 
A stimulating discussion of the various classes of children’s 
literature and the best methods of introducing them to children. 
Useful to teachers, parents and librarians. 


HUNT, C. W. — What shall we read to the children? Boston: 


Houghton, 1915. $1.50 
A popular treatment written for parents of children up to 
7 years. 
KERNAHAN, C.— The reading girl. Harrap, 1925. 5. 0 
* MOORE, A. C. — Three owls :a book about children’s books, their 
authors, artists and critics. N.Y: Macmillan co., 1925. $2.50 
second book : contemporary criticisms of children’s books. 
N. Y: Coward-McCann, 1928. $3 
third book. Jbid., 1931. $3 
* OLCOTT, F.J.— Children’s reading, rev. and enl. ed. Boston: 
Houghton, (c. 1927). Bibliogs. $2 
* 'TERMAN, L. M. and LIMA, M. — Children’s reading ; a guide for 
parents and teachers; 2.ed. Appleton, 1931. $2.50 
Educ. ed. $2 


Includes lists of books for children’s reading arranged under 
subjects and annotated. 


III. Book Selection (*) (a) General 


BEUST, N., comp. — Graded list of books for children. Chicago : 
Amer. Lib. Assoc., 1936. $1.75 
Annotated list of 1,000 standard children’s books. Includes 
a list of reference books and another of foreign children’s books, 
arranged by language. 


CANN, M. E. — Newbery medal books, 1922-33: their authors, 
illustrators and publishers. Boston: Public Library, 1934. 25 cts 
The John Newbery medal is awarded annually by the Ame- 
rican Library Association for the ‘“‘most distinguished con- 
tribution to American literature for children written during the 
the last year.” 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG:a dictionary catalog of 4,000 books with 
analytical entries for 1020 books and a classified list indicating 
subject headings; comp. by S. Andrews; 5. ed. rev. N. Y.: 
Wilson, 1936. Price on service basis. 

Cumulated supplements annually. 
One of the best lists available, but rather expensive. 


* LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. — Books for youth: a classified and 
annotated guide for young readers (in their teens). London: 
Lib. Assoc., 1936. 10. 0 


* MAHONY, B.E.— Realms of gold. N. Y. : Doubleday, 1929. illus. $5 
Valuable for material on authors and illustrators. Contains 
many annotated lists of books and some bibliographical ma- 


terial. 
* and WHITNEY, E., comp. — Five years of children’s books 
(1929—35). Doubleday, 1936. $3.50 


Supplement to Realms of gold. 


(*) Current guides to new publications are dealt with in the List of periodicals. 
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NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL. — Books for young people: a 
selection of books published during the last ten years, etc. 
(12. ed.). London: N.B.C., 3, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, 
W. C. 2., 1937. (Book list no. 23). 


(b) Catalogues of libraries 


GLASGOW. Public libraries. Woodside district library. — Guide for 

young readers. Glasgow, 1921. 
A useful guide containing an author and title list, a class list and 
subject index. Annotations. (*) 

* TORONTO. Public library. — Books for boys and girls ; ed. by L. 
Smith. Toronto, 1928. 
A list of 2,000 books deemed to be of definite permanent inte- 
rest; with annotations and descriptions. 


————Supplements. Ibid., 1931-34. 2 pts. 
—— Opening the door : a graded list. Ryerson pr., 1937. 


(c) School lists 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. — 1,000 books for the 
senior high school library. Chicago: Amer. Lib. Assoc., 1935. 
Gives full imprints, price and brief annotations. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Education , Board of. — Report of the Consult- 
ative committee on books in public elementary schools ; repr. 
H.M.S.O., 1929. 

LATHROP, E. A. — Aids in book selection for elementary school 
libraries. Washington : Govt. print. off., 1935. 

(U.S. Dept. of Interior. Off. of educ. Pamphlet no. 65) 

—— Aids in book selection for secondary school libraries. Wash- 
ington : Govt. print. off., 

(U.S. Dept. of Interior. Off. of educ. Pamphlet no. 57) 


LONDON. County council. — List of books, maps, music and diag- 
— approved for use in schools maintained by the Council. 
19 


Arranged by subjects, giving publishers and prices. 
es — FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
. Y: Wilson. 
In progress. Pt. 1: Classified. Pt. II: Dictionary catalog. 
Cumulated supplements. Price on service basis. 
* TRANSVAAL. Education department.— Departmental circular, vol. 
2,no. 6, Dec. 1934. 
Partial contents :— Children’s classics, old and new, by R. F. 
Kennedy (repr. from S. A. Libraries, Oct. 1934) ; Books for school 
libraries recommended by the Department Book Committee : 
School libraries, by M. M. Stirling, Catalogue of school books 
authorised for use in Transvaal schools; deletions from and 
addenda to the Book catalogue for 1935 (T.E.D. 304). 
Vol. 3, no. 10, Apl., 1937. 
List of suggested school library books (Afrikaans, English, 
French, German and Nederlands). 


(d) Special subjects 


Bibliography. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. The issues for 1933- 
34 contain an invaluable series of articles on “‘School libraries’’, 
with bibliographies, contributed by practising teachers :— 
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$1.75 


gratis 
gratis 


gratis 


(?) A more recent catalogue but without annotations, is: — BETHNAL 
GREEN. Public libraries — What shall I read? A catalogue of the books 
in the children’s library. 1930. 


1d. 


ong 
5 ct: 
cts. 
5 ets 
5.0 
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1. Introduction ; 2. Modern languages ; 3. English ; 4. Classics ; 
5. History; 6. Geography; 7. Mathematics ; 8. Chemistry ; 
9. Physics ; 10. Biological science ; 11. Religious knowledge ; 
12. Art ; 13. Selection of books, etc. 14. Music; 15. Spanish ; 
16. Education ; [17.] Economics. 


Afrikaans. CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. Education, Department of public. 
Afrikaans books suitable for school libraries. Cape Times, 1933. 
Classics. CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION, and others. — Claim of 
antiquity ; 4. ed. Oxford Univ. Pr., 1936. 
Contains an annotated list of books for those who have neither 
Greek nor Latin. 


English languege and literature. ENGLISH ASSOCIATION— A 
reference library; English language and literature; 2. ed. 1927. 
(English assoc. Pamphlet no. 66). 


Fairy tales. EASTMAN, M. H. — Index to fairy tales, myths and 
legends ; 2. ed. rev. and enl. Boston : Faxon, 1926. 


Fiction. (1) HILL, W., comp. — The overseas Empire in fiction : 
an annotated bibliography. Oxford Univ. Pr., 1930. 


—— NIELD, J. — Guide to the best historical novels and tales ; 
(5. ed. rev. and enl.). Lond : Matthews, 1929. 


Foreign. AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. — Children’s 
books from 12 countries (in English translation) ; selected by 
the Section for library work with children. Chicago : Amer. 
Lib. Assoc., 1930. 

300 books and stories selected with the aid of teachers and 
librarians. 

— HILL, R. A. and DE BONDELI, E., comp. — Children’s 
books from foreign languages : [950] English translations. 
N. Y: Wilson, 1937. 


—-SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. — Land- 
marks of European literature in English translation , (a) Greek 
and Latin; (b) French, Italian, Spanish and Russian; (c) German 
and Scandinavian (with translations into Afrikaans). Pta : S.A. 
Library Association, 1937. the set 
Mimeographed lists prepared for the 7th Annual Vacation 
School for Librarians of the S. A. L.A., Durban, 17-30, June, 
1937. (a) by M.M. Stirling ;(b) by J. Y. T. Greig ; (c) by P. 
Freer. 

French. Hoppin, F.S.,comp.— A few French books for boys and 
girls. N. Y : Children’s Book Shop, 1930 

Mathematics. MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION. — List of 
books suitable for school libraries. Bell. 

Plays. HYATT, A. L., comp. — Index to children’s plays ; 3. ed. 
rev. and enl. Chicago: Amer. Lib. Assoc., 1931. 

Science. SCIENCE MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION, etc. — Books 
suitable for school science libraries. 1935. 


Stories. PITTSBURGH. Carnegie library. — Stories to tell to 
children ; 5. ed. 1932. 


50 cts. 


$1.35 


(*) Two similar useful but rather expensive books are ,— 
BAKER, E. A. — Guide to historical fiction. Routledge, 1914. 


— Guide to the best fiction, English and American, from foreign 
languages, by E. A. Baker and J. Packman ; new and enl. ed. 
Routledge, 1932, 


42.0 


0 
$6 
3: 6 
ee 30. 0 

10 cts 
1.0 
$2.50 
1.0 
30 cts 
25. 0 
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IV. Children’s libraries 
* aia E. L. — Library service for children. Chicago: A. L. A., 
REES, G. — Libraries for children: a history and a bibliography. 
Grafton, 1924. 
* SAYERS, W.C.B.— Manual of children’s libraries. Allen & 
Unwin, 1932. 
An excellent and stimulating book. 


V. School libraries (a) General 
CANT, M. — School and college library practice. Allen & Unwin, 
(1936). illus. 
GAYLORD BROBS., firm. — How to organize and classify the school 
library. Syracuse, N. Y. 
School library supplies catalog. (no. 131). Jbid., 1931. 
* STIRLING, M. M. — School libraries. (Jn Transvaal Education 
Department. Departmental circular,2,no. 6 : 40-45, Dec. 1934). 


oe M. — School library management ; 5. ed. N. Y: Wilson, 
31. 


comp.— Selected articles on school library experience. Jbid., 
1925-32. 2 v. 
(b) Elementary schools 


* FARGO, L. F.— Program for elementary school library service. 
Chicago : Amer. Lib. Assoc., 1930. 
HALL, W. F.— Need for elementary school libraries and how 
- build them. Little Rock, Arkansas : State Dept. of Educ., 
6 


KING, W. A. — The elementary school library. N.Y: Scribners, 
(c. 1929). 


(c) High schools 


CANT, M., and others. — Public and secondary school libraries ; 
four papers... by M. Cant, C. A. Stott, J.H. Fowler and E.G. 
Savage. Library Assoc., 1929. 
* CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM TRUST. — Libraries in secon- 
dary schools: a report. Edinburgh : Constable, 1936. 
FARGO, L. F. — The library in the (secondary) school ; 2. ed. rev. 
Chicago : Amer. Lib. Assoc., 1933. 
GREAT BRITAIN. Education, Board of. — Memorandum on lib- 
raries in state-aided secondary schools in England: H. M.S. O., 
1928. 
—— Suggestions for the planning of new buildings for secondary 
schools. H. M.S. O., 1931. 
(Educ. pamphlets. No. 86) 
Paras. 34-35 : Library and reading rooms. 
* INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. — Guide for school librarians. 
Oxford Univ. Pr., 1937. 
An excellent little book which every school librarian should 
possess. 
* SPEIGHT, S.'T.— The library in a high school. Pretoria: S. A. 
Library a 1935. (Repr. from S. A. Libraries, 3 nos. 
2-3, 193 


VI. Classification and cataloguing 


DEWEY, M. — Abridged decimal classification: 5. ed. rev. by 
D. Fellows. N.Y : Wilson, 1936, 


gratis 
gratis 


gratis 
$1.25 
$5.50 


$2.50 


25 cts. 
$2 


3d. 
2. 6 


$2. 50 


$2.75 
18. 6 

10. 6 
5. 0 

1.0 

iat 

$3. ia 
7d. 
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FEGAN, E. S. and CANT, M. — The Cheltenham [school] classi- 
fication scheme. Cambridge: Heffer, 1937. 


* FREER, P.— Outline of card cataloguing practice. Pta: S.A. 
Library Assoc., 1935. 
(S. A. Libraries. Reprint no. 1) 

* JOHNSON, M. F. — Manual of catalog(u)ing and classification for 
elementary and small high school libraries ; 2. ed. rev. N. Y: 
Wilson, 1935. 

* KENNEDY, R. F. — Dewey for the small library. Pta: S. A. Lib- 
rary Assoc., 1935. 
(S. A. Libraries. Reprint no. 3) 

* MILLER, Z. K.— How to organize a library ; 2. ed. N. Y: Re- 
mington, 1933. 

SMITH, E. S. — Subject headings for children’s books. Chicago: 

A. L. A.,1933. 
Includes 23 p. on Cataloguing of children’s books. Also sold 
separately @ 25 cts. 


VII. The Picture collection 


* ELLIOTT, A., photographer. — South Africa through the centuries, 
told in a series of 1,100 photographs. -. with descriptive notes by 
W.R. Morrison. C. 'T. , Miller, 1930. 
Copies obtainable for cost of postage only (2d.) from The 
Librarian, University, P.O. Box 1176, Johannesburg. This 
catalogue does not reproduce the photographs which consti- 
tuted the original exhibition. 

DANA, J. C. — The picture collection ; 4. ed. rev. by Marcelle Fre- 

bault. N.Y : Wilson, 1929. 
(Modern American Library economy) 


GODEE-MOLSBERGEN, E.C. and VISSCHER, J., comp. — 
South African history told in pictures : pictorial atlas. Zuid- 
Afrika’s geschiedenis in beeld : platen-atlas. 

A’dam : van Looy, 1913. 
Elucidations in Nederlands and English. Out of print, but 
second-hand copies are obtainable at about 13 /-. 

IRELAND, N. O. — The picture file in school, college and public 
libraries. Boston: Faxon, 1935. 


LATIMER, L. P., comp. — Illustrators : a finding list. Jbid., 1929. 
MAHONY, B.E. and WHITNEY, E., comp. — Contemporary 


illustrators of children’s books. Boston ; Women’s Educ. In- 
dustrial Union, 1930. 


VIII. Library co-operation 
LATHROP, E. A., ed. — School and county library co-operation. 
Washington : Govt. print. off., 1930. 
(U.S. Dept. of the Interior. Off. of educ. Pamphlet no. 11) 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Rural education, 
Dept. of — Rural school libraries. Washington: The Assoc., 
1936. 


PEACOCK, B.M. — A school and club libraries’ handbook. Grafton. 


1X. Training for school and children’s library work 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES and 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Joint committee. — How 
shall we educate teachers and librarians for library service in 
the school ? Findings and recommendations. .. with a library 
science curriculum for teacher-librarians. N.Y: Columbia 
Univ. Pr., Oxford Univ. Pr. 1936. 


$3.50 


90 cts. 


$1.25 
$1 


$5 


10 cts. 


50 cts. 
5. 


5. 0 


3. 6 
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* HARTMANN, E. — Memorandum on library courses for teachers , 
submitted to the Union Inter-departmental committee on 
libraries. Johannesburg: Univ. of the Witwatersrand Library, 
1936. 9 1. Mimeographed. 

This forms one of the Appendices to the full Report now in the 
press. Also available separately. 9d. 

HARRIS, M.— Non-professional library instruction in teachers 
colleges ; repr. from the Peabody journal of education, v. 12, 
no. 2, Sept. 1934. Nashville, Tenn : Peabody Library School, 


1934. (Peabody contributions to librarianship, no. 3). 15 cts. 
FARGO, L. F. — Preparation for school library work. N.Y : Colum- 
bia Univ. Pr. and Oxford Univ. Pr., 1936. Bibliog. p. 183-85. 15. 0 


X. Use of books and libraries 


* CHAMBERS, F. W.— Use of reference books. Macmillan, 1936. 
* CLEARY, F. D. — Learning to use the library in the junior high 


school, ctc. N. Y : Wilson, 1936. 75 cts. 
* FAY, L. E. and EATON, A. T. — Instruction in the use of books 

and libraries ; 3. ed. rev. Boston: Faxon, 1928. $3.75 
* McCOLVIN, L. — How to find out. Toulmin, 1933. 2. 6 
* — How to use books and enjoy them. Jbid., 1933. 2. 6 


* SCRIPTURE, E. and GREER, M.R.— Find it yourself: a brief 
course in the use of books and libraries... for English use by 
A. J. Hawkes ; teachers’ ed. Gravesend : Philip, 1936. 6. 6 


* WARD, G. O. — Practical use of books and libraries, an elemen- 
tary manual ; 5. ed. rev. and enl. Boston : Faxon, 1933. (Useful 
reference series, no. 48). $2 
Chambers and Cleary are very good for children, even quite 
young ones ; McColvin and Scripture can be used by older 
while Fay and Ward are intended for librarians and 
teachers. 


PERIODICALS 
FOR THE SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARY () 


Magazine reading deserves all the consideration it can be given in the 
junior library. Many children — and adults too — who have not the sus- 
tained interest to sit down toa book, enjoy the pot-pourri of pictures, poems, 
“puzzles,” anecdotes, and the like of the periodicals. With judicious guid- 
ance they may be led along this channel to more solid reading. Many others 
enjoy their periodicals as a diversion. Moreover, much will be found in 
periodical literature that is not readily found in books — “things to make 
and things to do” for younger children; current events, new inventions, 
current thought for the older ones. Among much more or less worthless 


(?) Compiled by the Hon. Assistant Editor from lists and notes supplied by the librarians 
of a number of representative school and children’s libraries. 
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chaff there are at the present time rich crops of really attractive, beautifully 


illustrated and absorbingly interesting and informative papers, which are 
invaluable in the library. 


Among so much that is good, it would be presumptuous to be dog- 
matic about the “best”. The list below is meant as a working guide to good 
representative titles in the various classes, based largely on those which have 
actually proved popular among South African children. Though some are 
meant more specifically for school libraries and teachers, and others for 
children’s libraries and their librarians, the majority are suitable for both ; 


no attempt has been made to separate them, and local conditions must 
determine choice. 


I. Periodicals for teachers and librarians 


(Purely educational journals have been omitted) 


M. = Monthly. Q. = Quarterly. W. = Weekly. 
CHILD EDUCATION. London. M. 14. 0 
“Issued primarily for the use of teachers of kindergarten classes, but 


very popular with younger children, who love its illustrations, easy 
lessons, and catchy songs and games.”’ 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY YEARBOOK. Chicago: Amer. Lib. Assoc. 
Nos. 1—4, 1929—32. $6.95. Illus. Publication suspended. 
Articles on children’s literature and reading interests ; relations of 
library with parents ; story-telling ; library service for children. 


EDUCATION INDEX. N.Y : H. W. Wilson Co. Price on service basis. 
A cumulative monthly author and subject index to a selected list 
of educational periodicals, books and pamphlets. 

This invaluable aid to tracing material is worth knowing about, 
though it is too expensive for most school libraries. (Subscription is 
separately determined for each subscriber “‘on service basis’’, averaging 
several pounds per annum). There is a file in the University of the 
Witwatersrand Library, and probably some of the other larger libraries 
in the country. 


READING AND THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. Taylorville, Ill. 
5 numbers per annum. $ 1 
One of the few periodicals of this nature, but not known to the present 
compiler. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY REVIEW: the official organ of the School Lib- 
raries Section of the Library Association. Hon. Sec. & Treasurer : 
Mr. D.H. Greatwood, Gresham’s School, Holt, Norfolk. 3 numbers 
per annum. 5:..0 
The recently established School Libraries Section is already leading 
an active existence, and the Review bids fair to become a sine qua non 
to the school librarian. It is tastefully produced and well illustrated, 
and contains articles dealing with boys’ and girls’ reading, the library 
asa background to teaching, library organization, informative advert- 
isements, and book lists on special subjects. ‘The latest issue contains 
a letter of appreciation from the Potchefstroom Boys’ High School. 

SCHGOL LIBRARY YEARBOOK. Chicago: Amer. Lib. Assoc. Nos. 
1—5. 1927—-32. $9.35. Publication suspended. 

Instructive articles on school libraries : use of the library; library and 
the school curriculum ; planning of school libraries. 
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WILSON BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIANS. N.Y :H. W. Wilson Co. M. 50cts. p.a. 


A refreshing monthly for all who have the populatization of literature 
and reading at heart. Concise, illustrated articles on an infinite variety 
of experiences and experiments in running libraries, literary competi- 
tions, displays, and on novel ideas and gadgets. Reviews. Equally 
attractive to the children and the librarian. 


II. Periodical guides to new books 


(Many children, as well as their elders, will be interested in these) 

HENDON. Public library. The Magic casement. Q. 
Lists of new children’s books, with simple descriptive notes for 
the children themselves. Also short talks on all sorts of topics, followed 
by lists of books on them. Of the same type are Junior library news 
(Croydon) and Chimney corner (Leeds). 

HORN BOOK. Boston. Q. 
Reviews and notes of books for children, articles on writers and writing 
for children. Well illustrated. Very useful for children’s librarians. 

JUNIOR BOOK CLUB NEWS. London. M. 
Membership of the Club is £3. 3. 0, for which members receive 
books of their own choice to the value of thisamount. The News may, 
however, be obtained separately for a small subscription on application. 
Several libraries in South Africa find it a useful guide to new books. 
Includes reviews written by children. 

JUNIOR BOOKSHELF. London. Q. 
A new publication which “promises to be popular with older boys 
and girls’. Book lists and reviews, and articles about authors. 

ONS EIE BOEK. Cape Town. Q. Annual indexes and binding cases 
available. 
An extremely useful and inexpensive paper that should be taken by 
every library in South Africa. Besides reviews of new Afrikaans pub- 
lications it includes recent books of South African interest in all 
languages. It caters specially for the requirements of schools by 
surveying new local educational books in both languages, and by 
discussion of Afrikaans literary works that are popularly read in schools. 

TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. W. 
The standard review of all important new books published in England ; 
contains a few literary articles and notes. Primarily for the teacher 
and librarian, but may interest some of the senior pupils. 


III. Periodicals for children 


(a) General 
AMERICAN BOY. Detroit. M. 10 years +. 
Stories, outdoor life, homecrafts, and miscellaneous features of in- 
terest to boys. 
AMERICAN GIRL. New York. M. 10 years +. 
Similar to the above. 
BOY’S OWN PAPER. London. M. 12 years +. 
Short stories, adventure tales, jokes, stamp exchange, etc. 
CAPE TIMES. Weekend edition. Cape Town. 
Includes a pictorial supplement of fine pictures of local and overseas 
scenery and events. Well worth permanent preservation. 
CHAMPION. London. W. 11—14 years. 
Stories, current events, competitions. 
CHILD EDUCATION. See under I. 
CHILD LIFE. Chicago. M. 6—12 years. ; 
Stories, verses, plays and special features for young children. 


$2.50 


$1.50 


$2.50 


ae 
6. 0 
4.0 
17. 4 
8. 6 
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CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER. London. W. 10 years +. 14.0 
“Read regularly by hundreds of our members of all ages. Some mem- 
bers who have left and joined the semour library still return for “The 
Newspaper”’. 

CURRENT EVENTS. Columbus, Ohio. W. 15 years +. 75 cts. 
Political and scientific events for adolescents. Cf. Scholastic. 


FAIRYLAND TALES. London. W. ; 10. 6 
“‘A magazine small in size and for small children. Numerous pictures 
in colours and black and white. For children who have just learned to 
read, and older children whose home language is not English.” 

GIRL’S OWN PAPER. London. M. 12 years +-. 8. 6 
Similar to the Boy’s own paper. 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. W. 64. 0 
Too well-known for comment. 

LISTENER. London. W. 18.8 


Published by the B.B.C. A commentary on current events, which is 
popular in some senior schools. 
MERRY-GO-ROUND. London. M. 8—14 years. 7.6 
With St. Nicholas amongst the most popular of children’s periodicals. 
Easy tales, pictures, poems, simple competitions, articles on things 
that interest children. 


MINE. London. M. 12 years +. 12. 0 
Edited by Stephen King-Ha 11. Articles of fact and fancy of a high 
standard. 

MODERN BOY. London. W. 11 years +. 411..0 
Similar to American boy. 

PICTORIAL EDUCATION. London. M. 10 years +. 15. 0 


Beautifully illustrated and very popular. Specially suitable for younger 
children for visual education, e.g. the spelling of words by means of 
pictures. Page on physical training. 
PUNCH. London. W. 26. 6 


ST. NICHOLAS. Columbus, Ohio. M. 8—14 years. $3 
Sequel and short stories, current events, science, nature, things to 
make, riddles, jokes, and reviews of current books for young readers. 
Contributions by children. 
A cumulative index for volumes 1—45, 1873—1918 is available @ $4. 
SCHOLASTIC. Pittsburgh. W. $1.50 
Intended for supplementary reading in English, history and civics in 
high schools. Informative illustrated articles, simply written. Popular 
in American high schools. 


SKETCH. London. W. 63. 6 
SPHERE. London. JW. 60.10 
SUNNY STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS (Enid Blyton’s). 

London. W. 2d per copy 


Simple fairy tales and animal stories, poems, illustrations. ‘‘Little 
children of 7—9 years find these a great incentive to reading”’. 
TIMES WEEKLY EDITION. London. 22. 0 
One of the best papers for a concise survey of the news of the world 
and comment on current events. Illustrated. 


TRIUMPH. London. W. 12—14 years. 11. 0 
See Champion. 
YOUNG SOUTH AFRICA NEWS. Durban. 3. 0 


(to be concluded) 
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